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Kent put it all 
together and got taste 
with only 3 mg. tar. 
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EASY-DRAW FILTER. 
Special double filter allows 

a free and easy draw 

never muffling the good taste 







IMPORTED HIGH-TASTE 
TOBACCOS. A special biend 


with imported tobaccos packs 

as much taste as possible up front 
so that enough good taste comes 
out the other end 


25 YEARS OF LOW TAR 
TECHNOLOGY. we called 


upon everything we ve learned in 

25 years of making America’s 
leading low tars and put it all together 
with recent taste technology. The 
result? The lowest low tar with taste 


KENT 
II] 


IT TAKES YOU ALL THE WAY 
TO 3 MG. TAR, WITH TASTE 


ENOUGH TO STAY! NEVER BEFORE HAS 


SO LITTLE TAR YIELDED 
SO MUCH TASTE. 





Satisfying Taste-3 Mg. Tar 


a eel diene 


New Kent III 


Satisfying taste. 3 mg. tar 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


3 mg."tar,” 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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IF YOU CAN NAME 
THE SUBJECT OF THESE 
MATHEW BRADY PHOTOS, 
YOU CAN NAME 
: ONE OF THE LARGEST 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA. 





Lincoln. It's a name you remember. 

We're Lincoln National Life. We have nearly 4,000 agents who make us 
easy to remember —by preparing life, disability income, group, and retirement 
programs just night for you, your family, your business and your future 

That, plus 74 years of insurance experience, is just another of the 
reasons why we're among the top 1% of more than 1700 life insurance 


companies in America. 

Lincoln National Life. For LINCOLN 
millions of Americans who buy NATIONAL 
life insurance, we're the name 
that’s easy to remember. LIFE 


WERE EASY TO REMEMBER. 





You don't waste an ounce of 
gas, because every Toyota engine 
is designed to burn cleanly” and 
energize every drop of fuel you 
put into it, without waste 


High Mileage. The Toyota Corolla 
2-Door Sedan, for example, gets 
an impressive 31 EPA Estimated 
MPG, 40 EPA Estimated Highway 
MPG. Remember: Compare this 
estimate to the EPA “Estimated 
MPG" of other cars with manual 


"Based on Clean Ai Act Standards for 1979 


*Manutacturer's suggested retail price. Price does 
Not include tax, license, transportation California 
emissions oF optional equipment 


©1979 toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. inc 


and trip length. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less 
than the EPA “Highway Estimate.” 


Low Price. You can get one of 
the lowest priced cars in America, 


while you're getting high gas 
mileage. The Toyota Corolla 
costs a clean $3748.+ 


Maintenance. 

What's more, all Toyota 
engines energize every 

drop of fuel so cleanly 

and efficiently, you don't 

L) have the dirty problems 

of lead salts cutting into 

and eroding the guts of 

Se your engine. That's why 
Hes Spark plugs, valves and oil 


tend to stay cleaner, so you don't 
waste time, aggravation or money. 


Optimum Choices. Every Toyota 
combines comfort, style, plus that 
proven Toyota efficiency—at a 
price that further proves your 
money is well spent. 

If you don't want to waste gas 
Or money (and who does?) take a 
look at any one of the 37 Toyota 


It definitely won't be a waste 
of time. When you got it, you got it. 


YOU TOYOTA 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


or a few of the TIME correspondents who contributed to 
F this week's cover story on the energy mess, the assignment 
was about as exasperating as sitting in a gas line. Wash- 
ington Energy Correspondent Richard Hornik, who inter- 
viewed federal officials trying to manage the crisis. found 
that hard facts were in shorter 
supply than unleaded regular 
Said Hornik: “This is a story of 
hunches and viscera. The num- 
bers change daily. This week's 
clarification becomes next week's 
obfuscation. The only constant 
seems to be panic psychology.” 

Another element of the sto- 
ry, the strike of independent 
truckers, proved equally elusive 
Washington Correspondent Jon- 
athan Beaty knew enough of the 
arcane ICC regulations to know 
that, say, raisins are exempt from regulation and any trucker 
is perfectly free to carry them, unless they happen to be cov- 
ered with chocolate. Such knowledge helped, but Beaty found 
that the old rules and conventions are under serious attack 
Says he: “The independent truckers are trying to blow apart 
a time-honored system, and that drives the Teamsters, the 
trucking industry and various politicians and lobbyists right 


TIME 





Jonathan Beaty with Truckers’ Spokesman Mike Parkhurst 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


up the wall—all for different reasons.” Atlanta’s Mare Lev- 
inson found himself being driven right up the wall by the 
independent truckers for another reason. He was twice given 
wrong directions to a picketing site by truckers who. he con- 
cluded, “didn’t know where they were striking.” 

Besides reporting the gas crunch and truckers’ revolt. 
TIME correspondents, like other citizens, also had to find 
ways to live with those crises. Levinson says he had to wait 
sicarpotnowas three weeks for his building's 
management to find a parking 
space for his personal solution 
to the gas crunch, a bicycle. Bea- 
ty got so tired of feeding his gas- 
guzzling (10 m.p.g.) truck, he now 
plans to “leave it forever” at his 
ranch in New Mexico. Then 
there is the plight of Atlanta Bu- 
reau Chief Joe Boyce, who was 
recently transferred from San 
Francisco. Recounts Boyce: “The 
moving team that picked up my 
furniture in San Francisco de- 
cided to sit out the truckers’ strike in Arkansas. Meanwhile. 
my wife, three kids and I are sleeping in Atlanta on rented roll- 
away beds. If worse comes to worst. we may move to Ar- 
kansas to be with our furniture.” 
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Letters 

















_Germany’s Doer 


To the Editors: 

West Germany's Chancellor Schmidt 
| [June 6]. “the Doer,.” is one person we 
could use. His moral views, political ex- 
perience and common sense about peo- 
| ple and power are impressive. U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials could benefit from a 
strong dose of such leadership. 

Thomas J. Fullmer 
Eugene, Ore. 


The Germans have done an outstand- 
ing job all around. One can see that 
Deutschland iiber Alles has a new and 
more up-to-date meaning. 

Daniel K. Ward 
North Lauderdale, Fla. 





But I'm very proud to live in a nation 
that for 30 years has been as democratic 
as yours 

Stefan Mielck 


Windom, Minn. | 


The caption with your picture of “the 
thriving. reconstructed Essen of today,” 
belching smoke and blanketed by ugly 
smog should have said: “The Ruhr city 
of Essen in ruins, 1979.” 

Zuleyma Tang Halpin 
St. Louis 





Are There Limits to War? 


I was stunned by your straight-faced 
report on the military's efforts to create 
some travesty they call a “limited” nu- 
clear war [June 11]. There is no such thing 
as acceptable or limited nuclear war. 

Cindy Leichter 
Seattle 


How can limited nuclear war be a pos- 
sibility? War is war. It is not a game of 
your turn, my turn. Can you really mean 


| that if the Soviets kill a million of our peo- 





Your exclusive interview with Chan- | 


cellor Schmidt was so impressive that I 
have confidence for our Western world 
because he is part of it. He may be the 
statesman of the era. 


(Mrs.) Geraldine O. Powell | 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Schmidt's frosty comments about 
“Carter's ‘preachy fanaticism’ on human 
rights” raises the specter of German hu- 
man rights as exemplified by Auschwitz. 
Schmidt should recognize that he owes 
his very existence to human rights as prac- 
ticed by the U.S 

R.L. Carlstein 

Largo, Fla. 

Schmidt was a member of the Hitler Youth, 

but never joined the Nazi Party as an 
adult. 


Your story is the first positive thing I 
have read on West Germany since I came 
to the U.S. as an exchange student. I usu- 
ally read about how many people have vis- 
ited the concentration camps during the 
past year, how many German war crim- 
inals have not yet been sent to prison, 
and so forth. To be sure, I don’t want to 
gloss over all the things that happened in 
Germany during the years under the Na- 
zis. I have to face my country’s history. 














ple, we won't try to blow them off the 


| face of the earth? 


Jacqueline Koenig 
Tone, Calif. 


It is bad enough that this country 
wastes over $120 billion on defense. Now 
we see the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment squandering our hard-earned dol- 
lars to determine how much damage 
would be done. I protest! 

John Thompsen 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Massive attack, limited attack—both 
attack the notion of sanity. 

Dean C. Jacobson 

Vero Beach, Fla. 





_ Television vs. the Printed Page 


I cannot agree with Essayist Lance 
Morrow’s thesis that TV will never re- 
place the printed word as an instrument of 
thought [June 11]. TV has brought a vast 
number of non-readers, the lazy and the 
functional illiterates, into the political and 
social process. Because they have little 
other information available to them, they 
are at the mercy of TV policymakers. 

Frank Powell 
Florence, Ala. 


Your Essay ignored the real reason 
for American television’s existence: to 
keep the consumption of worthless prod- 
ucts up by indulging a researched public 
with insipid entertainment. 

Joseph Simon 
Milwaukee 


Television doesn't create social val- 
ues, it mirrors them. In fact, it is an event 
for TV to promote any idea that hasn’t al- 
ready gained wide acceptance. It’s time 








to stop portraying the average American 
as an automaton glued for six hours each 
day to his TV set, and cease blaming the 
tube for society’s problems. 

If a child prefers television to his par- 
ents, the fault lies within that family, not 
with television. If we expect perfection 
from the medium, we'll never appreciate 
its accomplishments. 

David J. Stagnitto | 
Johnson City, N.Y. 





Hostility and Sex 
I am not surprised that Psychoanalyst 
Robert Stoller [June 4] found evidence to 
support the theory that sexual excitement 
is based on hostility. It is clear that sex- 
ual response can arise from either love or 
hate, depending on how people are taught 
to view themselves and their sexuality. 
J.S. Oppenheim 
Austin 


Teetering on the brink of a cliff be- 
fore falling into a chasm can also be 
termed excitement. Most of us are will- 
ing to do without it. 

Ann Ganeles 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


In order to buy Robert Stoller’s sex- 
ual hostility theme, one has to subscribe 
to the idea that all women secretly want 
to be raped. Sure. What other stale fish 
are being peddled this week? 

Paul Baron 
Argyle, Texas 





A New Melody by Baez 


Lawyer William Kunstler’s and Jane 
Fonda’s refusal to sign Joan Baez's pro- 
test against Viet Nam’s torture of inno- 
cent Vietnamese citizens [June 11] sug- 
gests a very selective—indeed, hypocrit- 
ical—sense of morality. The inference 
seems to be that it is not torture itself 
that is evil, but rather torture perpetrated 
by particular political systems. 

John Lahcar 
Oxford, N.C. 


Bravo Joan Baez! To be against war 
does not mean to become a partisan of 
the “other side.” To be against Israel's 
bombing of refugee camps does not mean 
one should become a partisan of P.L.O. 
terrorists. To fight against white suprem- 
acy in Africa should not make one tol- 
erant of black tyrants. It is to be a par- 
tisan of peace, liberty, human rights and 
social progress. 

Alfred Davidsohn 
Locarno, Switzerland 





Change of Heart on Viet Nam 

How dare Jimmy Carter say that “the 
nation is ready to change its heart, its 
mind and its attitude about the men who 
had fought in the Viet Nam War” [June 
11]. Our people feel shame and guilt not 
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Second home living is championship golf. 
lt comes with The Territory. 


Success has its rewards. And why not. You worked hard 
to get where you are. You deserve a special place to es- 
cape business pressures and unwind with family and 
friends. 

The Galena Territory is that special place. Just 153 
miles from Chicago, its rugged wilderness terrain rivals 
northern Wisconsin for natural beauty. Yet all the impor- 
tant recreational facilities are here to enjoy.* 

There’s a magnificent golf course, superb riding fa- 
cilities, a private lake and marina, club house with gym 
pool, and tennis courts 


The 15th hole at Eagle Ridge Golf Course in The Galena Territory. 


And in the heart of The Territory, overlooking Lake 
Galena, Eagle Ridge Inn offers property owners and Terri- 
tory visitors good food, spirits and comfortable lodging 


Allow us to send you a free 24-page color brochure. 
Discover the many benefits of second-home living at The 
Territory. Simply mail the postage-paid reply card or call 
us at (312) 232-7390 








Who you buy from 
is just as important 
as what you buy. 


° Se, ° 
Sills Cadac 
1930 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201 864-8600 


80 Green Bay Road, Winnetka, Illinois 60093 441-5300 


CAN Ld Be 


1015 Waukegan Road, Glenview, Illinois 60025 998-0170 


Fits ShAB 


1930 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201 864-8600 
Makes _ 


Al Makes 
Sill 60st Lg 
“ 864-8600 


1930 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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We've got ways to help. Personal money management is as time-consuming as it is important. 
And time is what you often have the least of. 


Continental Bank can help you realize effective money management with a minimum of 
time commitment. 


Of course, we can handle your daily banking transactions. But let's say the situation is more 
complex. Like purchasing a money market instrument over the phone. Or initiating a short- 
term loan for an investment opportunity. We can arrange them quickly and efficiently. 

We can also help you establish long-term goals with comprehensive financial planning. Then 
we mobilize and direct the resources of Chicago's largest bank to assist you in reaching 
those goals. Resources that include trust counselling, investment management and portfolio 
maintenance services. 

The result? You achieve the kind of money management that could take a lot of time. But 
thanks to us, it doesn't. 


Sound interesting? Stop by the Executive Financial Center, located in the Rookery at 209 
South La Salle Street. Or call Mr. Gus C. Browne at 828-6135 for a personal appointment. 








Vj, CONTINENTAL BANK 
We'll find a way. 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 
Offices at 231 South LaSalle Street; Clark and Division: 
LaSalle and Washington, Chicago. Free parking near all offices. Member FDIC 
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Fiona Wong's 


Cantonese food - America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty. Open daily 
llam 1 a.m., Sun. noon. 1a.m 

426 South Wabash HA7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465.5522 


ADELA LO 


Chicago's Only 
Chinese Entertainment! 
TAKE A SHORT DRIVE FOR GOOD 
FOOD AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 

505 N. Lake Shore Dr. 467-1170 
3 min. from McCormick Place 
in Lake Point Tower 

(Closed on Monday) 





Restaurant & Lounge 


7 
as oey and Banquet Room 
CREIGHTONS .. . 


Fine Food & Entertainment Nitely 
JOEY SCRUGGS 
10234 S. Western Ave 239-5060-61 


LIC Vers 


qYSIFI 
Al 


NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 





2256 W. Irving Park Rd 
588-4662 


EXCEPTIONAL CONTINENTAL DINING 
ELEGANT DISCOTHEQUE 
Three levels will 
satisfy any appetite 


Open daily for 
lunch and dinner 
M-F 11 A.M. S-S5 P.M ‘ 
9500 Lawrence For Reservations 
Schiller Park 678-1666 


Casus! American 
Restaurant serving 


Vittles 
restaagrant Serr toss x 


moderate prices 
featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops 
Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


where 


O 
dine in 
Chicago 


Victorian Chic on Rush Street 
dining mingling people-watching 
serving lunch, 


dinner and 
weekend brunch 


1035 NORTH AUOH SIREET CHICAGO, 255-017 


FOR THE PRIME OF YOUR LIFE 


Chicago's prime location for lunch, dinner, 
meetings, banquets at 100 E. Ontario near 
Michigan. Call 787-5000 for reservations. 

Valet parking. 


LAWRYS 


® THE PRIME RIB 





CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


HAeld's ‘Brown ‘Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 
SHOWS & DANCING WED. THRU SUN 
CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 
FORALL OCCASIONS 


6318 N. CLARK STREET PHONE 


BF Coto 


Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 

2323 S. Wentworth Ave 


274-1200 


Phone 225 6336 


Restaurant & Lour 
Northern 
Fish House e 
ated for 57 years. 
ng resh Lake 
-erch bon % tered as 
apper 
ities 


1110 
dianapo 
219 659 1250 































500 North La Salle, Chicago, INlinois 60610 









Chicago's pow 
oldest. young 
name in with 
seafood new 
ideas 





RESTAURANT _ since 1906 


RongfJapan 


A tun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table 


Specialities include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm 


230 E. Ontario 644.6500 


The Best 
Barbequed Baby 
Back Ribs 
in town 


e 
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GOVERNOR’S TABLE 


3106 South Halsted St., Chicago 842-2253 
Serving the Best Steaks South of the Loop 
Also Seafood—Salad Bar—Sandwiches 
“IN THE MAYOR'S NEIGHBORHOOD” 


ICE CREAM EXTRAVAGANZA 


Soups ¢ Salads « Sandw 
Steaks « Seafood 


A Unique Art Deco Rest 


Open Daily 11AM 


7 w wilson chgo 


CHICAGO — NEAR NORTH Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandann « Szechuan 





and Hunan 
CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoln Park West 


FOR RESERVATIONS 31 2/528-5542 


ITALIAN VILLAGE 


3 Outstanding Restaurants 


Village e Florentine Room eLa Cantina 


in one central location, 2 block west of 
Shubert Theatre Open every day 


Valet Parking 








71 W. Monroe 332-7005 





WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, 1 E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 
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Letters 


because our soldiers fought in Viet Nam 

but because we elected leaders who sent 
them there and then abandoned them 

Josephine Hubert 

Northport, N.Y 


Sweetening the Sugar Pot 
Your criticism of subsidies to sugar 
growers [June 4] is one-sided and short- 
sighted. If American sugar farmers can- 
not meet production costs, they will be 
forced to quit growing sugar. The Amer- 
ican consumer will then be entirely de- 
pendent on foreign sources, as is becom- 

ing the case with oil 

Burchell E. Hopkin 
Powell, Wyo 


More on Antipsychotics 


In describing our work on the use of 
urinary MHPG for predicting the response 
of patients to antidepressant drugs [June 
4], you indicated that the test “may not 
be generally available for several years 
This and other specialized biochemical 
tests useful in the diagnosis and treatment 
of psychiatric patients can now be ob 
tained by physicians from the Psychiatric 
Chemistry Laboratory. through the New 
England Deaconess Hospital Department 
of Pathology. Boston 

Joseph J. Schildkraut, M.D. 
Boston 


Bouquets for Preservation 
You've done it again in your article 
The Recycling of America” [June 11] 
You've given me a bouquet of nostalgia 
and a vicarious trip to my native city, Sa- 

vannah. Ga 

Forget about the nasty remarks of 
Lady Astor of England after her visit to 
dirty” Savannah. Savannah is beautiful 
Margaret McCarthy McEachern 
Beaufort, S.C 


It was said of friends in a campfire 

song but is true of America’s buildings 

Make new friends but keep the old: those 
are silver, these are gold 

Mike Crain 

Williamsburg, Ohio 


In your article there was one unfor- 
tunate omission of a memorable building 
in New York City: Carnegie Hall. My fa- 
ther, William Burnet Tuthill, was its ar- 
chitect and builder when it was erected 
back in 1891. No other hall built for mu 
sical performances gives the quality of 
sound achieved in Carnegie Hall 

Fortunately, the hall was rescued 
from threats to tear it down and it became 
a national historical landmark tn 1965 

Burnet C. Tuthill 
Tenn 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 66 PROOF, SOLE U.S_ IMPORTER. THE BUCKINGHAM CORP._NY.N.Y 


The 12-year old scotch 
whose taste impresses people 
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Off and flapping, a contestant gets a good start at the International Flying Contest 


American Scene 





In Ohio: A Fowl Spectacle 


he Japanese television crew is scrut- 

ably perplexed. “Very unique,” the di- 
rector grins bravely, contemplating a 
scene his team has flown half a world to 
film for a Tokyo special on the Guinness 
Book of World Records. 

Their perplexity is understandable. 
Ten feet above their cameras, a wiry man 
perches on a white wooden platform that 
stands out sharply, in the bright Ohio sun, 
against the green pasture beneath. His T 
shirt bears the words INTERNATIONAI 
CHICKEN FLYING ASSOCIATION, along 
with a picture of a chicken in full flight, 
wearing a flying helmet. Perched on the 
man’s own head, helmet fashion, is a large 
yellow-and-white knitted chicken 

Periodically he bends down, takes a 
genuine chicken from the outstretched 
hands of someone on the ground and in- 
serts the bird into a large rural mailbox 
on the platform. Then he seizes a plumb- 
er’s helper and, like an artilleryman ram- 
rodding home a shell, nudges the chick- 
en’s tail feathers and plunges it into flight. 
Beneath the launching platform is a tri- 
angular corral, several hundred feet long, 
fashioned with snow fences. In it waits a 
squad of small boys cradling large fish 
nets. As each chicken takes flight squawk- 
ing in protest and spraying feathers, a boy 
dashes along its trajectory to net the flyer 
at its point of touchdown with the skill of 
an Izaak Walton landing a plump trout. 

For first-timers like the Japanese, it 
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aoouis 18 


is a stunning panorama. There are 3.6 bil- 
lion chickens in the U.S. but only 170 of 
them have made it to the 8th Annual In- 
ternational Chicken Flying Contest. It is 


held, as usual, in the rolling hill country | 


of eastern Ohio, on the 1,100-acre Bob 
Evans farm at Rio Grande, a crossroads 
community on two-lane Route 35 between 
Chillicothe and Charleston, W. Va 
Chicken flying is of a piece with tur- 
tle derbies, crab races, frog jumps, arma- 
dillo rallies and possibly even buffalo chip 
tosses. There is no entry fee. Owners may 
enter as many birds as they please. Con- 
testants are divided among four categories 
according to weight, and prizes of $25, 
$10 and $5 are awarded for the longest 
flights in each class, along with bright 
blue, red and yellow ribbons. Any chick- 








en flying farther than the “world’s record” 
—297 fi. 2 in., set in 1977 by a Japanese 
blacktail bantam named Kung Flewk 


—receives a cash prize of $500. What | 
makes it fun is the unpredictability of the | 


chickens. Some fly straight and true, or 
reasonably so, like Kung Flewk. Some re- 
fuse to fly at all, even with encouragement 
from a plunger. Some shift into reverse 
on takeoff. Since chickens are not nat- 
ural aviators at the best of times, in a brisk 
breeze they can be pitiful to behold. 

The “flight director” is Dr. Glyde 


Marsh, an expert on poultry diseases at | 


Ohio State University. Besides stuffing 
each bird gently into the mailbox, he 
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place. Any weight. Any size Why not take a load off 
Any shape Ze your mind? Let Flying 






We take sole responsi IR Tigers take it. Just pick 
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Advance readers hail 
“the smashing debut of 
a writer of distinct, 
natural charm. 


‘Once in a while, a young 
writer sees himself, his 
friends and his parents with 
a remarkable good-natured 
brilliance. When that hap- 
pens it is lovely to read and 
brings back the gaiety that 
maybe we once had 

Jacob Epstein’s Wild 

Oats is such a 
book.’—Lillian 

Hellman 


Jacob Epstein has that 
rarest of commodities, a 
sense of humor, and in 
Wild Oats he uses it to 
calibrate every nuance 
with deadpan and wick- 
edly funny accuracy.” 
—John Gregory Dunne 


“A complete pleasure, 
funny and insighttful.”’ 
— Diane Johnson 


Kirkus Reviews 


Little, Brown... 








American Scene 


makes sure that no contestant has been 
drugged. None ever has been. “Actually,” 
says Dr. Marsh, “I doubt if you could drug 
a chicken. Their metabolic rate is too 
high.” If anyone benefits from this chick- 
en flying, it is Farm Owner Bob Evans, 
60. In 30 years he parlayed a one-wagon. 
homemade sausage business into a $105 
million sausage and restaurant empire in 
seven states. One restaurant is close by. 
and visitors eat there, buy hams from the 
adjoining country store, even take home 
Watkins Cream of Camphor liniment and 
working $65 potbellied stoves. Whatever 
money comes in offsets the day's expens- 
es, in particular the piles of fried chicken 
catered free at contest’s end. “Last year’s 
losers” is the running joke 

“I was raised with chickens,” Evans 
says. In Gallipolis, a town 13 miles away 
on the stately Ohio, young Evans haunted 
the piers where poultry was loaded aboard 
packet boats for Pittsburgh. If a chicken 
escaped, kids were allowed to track and 
keep it. “You could get a small white leg- 
horn, feed it on grain for two weeks and 
then sell it for a dollar. That was big mon- 
ey when people were making ten cents an 
hour.” For play, kids tossed their chickens 
out of barn lofts to see how far they could 
fly. From that recollection came the great 
flying chicken contest 


any of the family groups now assem- 
bled are three-generational, some- 
thing you seldom see in urban America 


| any more. Picnic lunches appear. But in 





an area heavy with fundamentalist Unit- 
ed Methodists, Southern Baptists and 
Nazarenes, there is not one good ole boy 
guzzling beer or passing a bottle. Sarsa- 
parilla is the champagne of the day 

While a recorded chicken loudly 
clucks to the strains of Glenn Miller's /n 
the Mood on the public address system, 
the crowd watches the weigh-in conduct- 
ed by Jake Blazer, 43. Each chicken is ex- 
pertly thrust headfirst into a metal funnel 
under a scale hanging from a tripod. Only 
once is Blazer pecked, by an irritable ban- 
ty named Mindy (Mork, next up, is more 
docile). A leghorn named White Flyer es- 
capes in the transfer from box to scale and 
flies into heavy brush a hundred feet 
away. The fish-net squad is dispatched 
Frets Owner Andy Cline of McArthur, 
Ohio, “I just hope she gets rested.” 

Owners trade training notes. Four 
young men from Youngstown, wearing 
orange shirts that identify them as man- 
ager, coaches and trainer of a leghorn 
named Otis, have a special technique 
Otis, at 109 oz. the heaviest entry, was 
driven past a Colonel Sanders store before 
the competition, they insist, and threat- 
ened with Shake 'N Bake. The best train- 
ing routine seems to be to find an irascible 
female. The deepest instinct of roosters is 
to get to the ground fast and establish con- 
trol over some turf. 

Precisely at | p.m., three young girls 
in vivid red and green medieval page cos- 
tumes escort Evans into the pasture to 
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huge amounts of energy- 


ag by recycling steel cans. 


Nothing is easier to recover from trash than steel cans 
—the most widely used cans for food and beverages. 
That's because steel cans can be separated magnetically 
from municipal waste and the steel put back to work. 

And this also can save a lot of energy because making 
steel from scrap takes only about half as much energy as 
making it from scratch. If this country recycled all the steel 
cans we throw away, we would conserve over 83 trillion 
BTUs each year—a very significant energy saving. That's 
enough to heat 750,000 average homes, 

Many cities are already recovering billions of steel 
cans in modern resource recovery plants. To help your 
own community get involved, send for our free, 
fact-filled booklet 


Nothing recycles as easy as steel. 
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American Scene 


light a homemade Olympic torch that 
flares up from a 5-ft. metal container. The 
weather leaves something to be desired 
At 80° it is about 25° hotter than chick- 
ens like. With no pores to sweat through 
they cool off by panting. And a panting 
bird, as any chicken-flying handicapper 
knows, is not likely to travel far 

White Flyer is the first contestant. She 
escapes again at the mailbox, is netted in 
mid-air. “Fowl start,” rules the judge 
Finally plunged through the box for an of- 
ficial start, the bird veers sideways into 
the crowd sitting behind the platform on 
folding chairs. Eleven more are launched 
with equally poor results before a hen 
named Stephanie soars 60 ft., to the cheers 
of the congregation. For most of the next 
twu hours, birds with names like Chick- 
en Little, Chickenmauga, Opeck, Granny 
Kluk and Herb W. Cluckerman drop 
stonelike or circle back over the crowd 
Apparently unruffled by the Shake "N 
Bake threat, Otis, when his turn arrives 
drops out and down. Kamikaze literally 
lays an egg en route to the mailbox and 
can manage only an exhausted 5 ft 


lights are interrupted from time to 

time for fowl play. Children are invit- 
ed to scratch for nickels in two sawdust 
piles. The winner is Dan Deaver of Gal- 
lipolis, a beaver-toothed boy who has been 
“nine for a week now.” He finds 27 nick 
els. Blond Kathy Markwood, 8, of Rio 
Grande is top girl with 15. They receive a 
silver dollar and the honor of being pho- 
tographed with Evans. A human in white 
chicken suit demands entry. A lengthy 
rule-book search discloses no weight limit 
to keep him out but he is disqualified be- 
cause he cannot fit through the mailbox 

The high point of the day, however 
comes early. The 45th bird, Lola B., a 15- 
oz. common bantam with a proud black 
tail, breaks cleanly from the mailbox, then 
swings sharply to the left and lands atop 
a sheep shed beyond the snow fences. A 
tape-measure team figures her flight at 
302 ft. 8 in., which betters Kung Flewk’s 
old record by 5 ft. 6 in 

Owner Sherwood Costen, 66, a shy re 
tired municipal employee from Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., raised his winner and 
her four sisters as wild birds. While less 
savvy contestants carried their fowl 
around feet first in the hot sun, Costen cra 
dled Lola in the shade of a thick maple 

After the day’s final flight, Costen shy- 
ly accepts the $500 check and the big 
black and yellow world’s champion rib- 
bon from Host Evans. Two hundred T 
shirts ee hee sold, the sarsaparilla has 
given out and the Olympic torch ts flick- 
ering low W iping the fried chicken from 





their fingers. the satisfied spectators slow- 
ly meander toward the car pasture. “See 
you all next year,” says Evans, as a state 
policeman helps the campers and pick 
ups thread in among the giant semis bar- 
reling along Route 35. From one depart- 
ing truck, a rooster crows an unprintable 
reply Spencer Davidson 
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“Tiny” Rader 





when did you start reading 
The Wall Street Journal? 


‘ 
\ 
‘ 


1956. | Andrew 


“It was in 1956 when my wife 
and | moved to Ontario, Canada,” 
says “Tiny” Rader, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer 
of Allen-Bradley Company. “|! had 
just been named sales manager 
there. | figured I'd better keep up 
with day-to-day happenings in the 
business world. 

“Even today, 23 years later, | find 
there isn't a business publication 
that’s comparable to The Journal in 
keeping tabs on what’s happening 
in business every day.” 

Keeping tabs on the world of 
business. That's what The Journal 
does better than any other business 
publication. The Journal delivers 





business information to you sooner 
than any weekly, biweekly or 
monthly publication. And it delivers 
it in more detail — in more signifi- 
cant, useful detail — than any busi- 
ness section of any daily news- 
paper 

The Wall Street Journal is all 
business. Monday through Friday, 
it’s full of the business news, infor- 
mation, facts and insights you need 
on the job. Complete information. 
Exclusive information. 

Start reading The Journal. You'll 
find out, as “Tiny” Rader did, there 
isno better way tokeep tabs onthe Today. Mr. Rader is Chairman of the 
business world every business 803'd and Chief Executive Otticer 
day. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Wall Street Journal 


All the business news you need. 
When you need it. 
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The Great Energy Mess 





Gas lines spread, truckers strike, and more price rises are coming 


The question will not be 
on any formal agenda. 
But when two groups of 
powerful leaders gather 
on opposite sides of the 
globe this week, both 
will know the real issué 
facing them: Must the 
entire non-Communist 
world go through a rep- 
etition of the oil-fired recession of 1974- 
75? The answer will not be clear even 
when the final gavel ends the OPEC meet- 
ing in Geneva and the economic summit 
in Tokyo. But the prospects are cheer- 
less: at best, a slowdown in global growth, 
accompanied by more inflation; at worst, 
an outright recession—also accompanied 
by more inflation. Already, the downturn- 
that-might-be has picked up a name. 
Washington economists are calling it 
Khomeini’s Recession—after the Ayatul- 





lah Ruhollah Khomeini, whose Iranian 
revolution began the oil shortages and 
rocketing prices that are causing world 
economic anxiety. 

Americans last week began getting an 
unpleasant taste of what lies ahead. Gas- 
oline lines, which once seemed a tempo- 
rary California phenomenon, were snak- 
ing through the suburbs of Washington 
and streets of Manhattan, and by last 
week had spread all up and down the 
Eastern seaboard. Seven states—Con- 
necticut, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Texas and Virginia—and the 
District of Columbia had to begin odd- 
even allocation. Independent truckers, 
who charge that rising fuel prices are de- 
priving them of a livelihood, started a 
strike that soon led to food shortages, scat- 
tered violence and threats of worse to 
come. Although the Department of En- 
ergy had contributed to the gas shortage 





by urging oil companies to build up their 
depleted stocks of heating fuel, it was dis- 
closed last week that home fuel prices will 
be a paralyzing 80¢ per gal. by next win- 
ter (up almost 50% from last winter) and 
there will be shortages too.* 

The Ayatullah will not be on hand to 
view the latest round in this protracted 
conflict, but his Finance Minister, Ali Ar- 
dalan, will sit down in Geneva on Tues- 
day with his opposite numbers from the 
other twelve nations in the OPEC cartel. 
Brushing aside warnings that they can- 
not in the long run prosper by gouging 
their customers, the OPEC ministers in ef- 
fect have already decided to pile another 
price increase on top of the 35% rise that 
they have put into effect since Decem- 





*By contrast, supplies of natural gas, which is also 
widely used for home heating, ran desperately short 
in recent winters because of an artificial pricing sys- 
tem, but they now appear to be ample 











Violence in Indiana: state police arrest protesting trucker 


ber. The only question is how large it will 
be. Prevailing guess: the “marker” price 
will go up to $20 per bbl., from $14.54 
now, bringing the total increase since De- 
cember, when the price was $12.70, to 
about 50%. Stull unsettled is the question 
of whether that will be a unified charge 
or merely a base to which individual OPEC 
members will add surcharges; such sur 
charges now bring the average OPEC price 
to around $17 per bbl 


n either case, the increase has men- 
acing consequences for the oil-burn- 
ing world. It will further fan the in- 
flation that is raging at double-digit 
fury in the U\S., Britain, France and It- 
aly. U.S. Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal estimates that petroleum in- 
creases alone have so far this year jacked 
up the inflation rate by 2.5% in the in- 
dustrial countries. A further $5.45-a-bbl 
boost is likely to siphon an additional $80 
billion a year out of the major industrial 
nations, reducing their citizens’ ability to 
buy food, clothes, houses—indeed, every- 
thing except oil. Result: further slowing 
of growth rates that have only recently 
begun to pick up (see ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS), and increasing unemployment 
Equally troublesome, the OPEC coun- 
tries show no disposition to raise produc- 
tion to ease the shortages. Quite the con- 
trary: they know the shortages are what 
enable them to charge more for oil than 
anyone would have dreamed possible as 
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the ‘70s began (the 1970 price per bbl 
was $1.80). Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince 
Fahd last week shot down a hopeful ru- 
mor that his country would increase pro- 
duction, and Iran is holding exports to 
barely half of prerevolutionary levels. Oil- 
industry publications buzz with talk of fur- 
ther cutbacks in Algeria and Libya 
Against that background, the heads 
of government of the non-Communist 
world’s seven strongest industrial powers 
Britain, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, 
West Germany and the U.S.—will con- 
vene Thursday in Tokyo’s ornate Aka- 
saka Palace to consider what they might 
do. The meeting, fifth in a series of an- 
nual summits devoted to economics, was 
scheduled before the latest oil crisis broke, 
but it will be so dominated by petro- 
leum worries that it is being called the 
energy summit. For Jimmy Carter, the 
meeting will be especially critical; Amer- 
ican voters are far more irate about the 
gasoline shortage than they are pleased 
by any diplomatic triumph the President 
might claim in negotiating a SALT II 
treaty 
Unfortunately, Carter and his con- 
freres are unlikely to form anything re- 
sembling a tough united front to bargain 
with OPEC. Diplomats drawing up pro- 
posals for the meeting have simply been 
unable to devise measures that could both 
win agreement and save on oil bills with- 
out cutting economic growth severely 
Sighs a U‘S. official: “We have no firm 





Frustration in Gotham: Manhattan gas line extends for blocks 





ideas, and it would be impossible to get ev- 
eryone to agree even if we did.’ 

The planners have discarded as all but 
unworkable various schemes to form a 
kind of consumers’ cartel to negotiate with 
OPEC, or to put a ceiling on the price the 
seven countries would permit corpora- 
tions to pay for oil on the Rotterdam 
‘spot’ market (users bid there for sup- 
plies not tied up under long-term con- 
tracts, and prices have shot as high as 
$40 per bbl.). French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, speaking on behalf of 
the European Community, outlined a plan 
to freeze European oil imports at last 
year’s level and to “dissuade companies 
from lending themselves to transactions 
at excessive prices” in Rotterdam. But 
that stops well short of Giscard’s earlier 
ideas to set specific, country-by-country 
import ceilings, and to put a flat ban on 
high-priced dealings in Rotterdam 


n the all-too-thin blue vinyl notebooks 

that he takes to Tokyo, Carter will car- 

ry a proposal to set up an internation- 

al corporation that would fund efforts 
to develop synthetic fuels—for example, 
the conversion of coal into liquid fuel 
Such processes are feasible but at present 
very expensive, and they may have se- 
vere environmental side effects 

Carter is likely to win agreement only 
on the principle that production of syn- 
thetic fuels should be encouraged—no in- 
ternational body, and no pledges of hard 


Blockade in Connecticut: trucks wall off diesel fuel pumps to prevent distribution 


cash. The seven nations doubtless will ex- 
change promises to cut oil imports and to 
expand production of coal and nuclear 
power, but not bind themselves to any spe- 
cific steps to reach any of those goals 
None of that is likely to make OPEC lead- 
ers do anything but smile 

Across the U.S., as citizens struggle 
with the irritation of gas lines and dollar- 
a-gallon prices, a large number persist in 
believing that the whole mess has been de- 
liberately contrived by the oil companies, 
aided and abetted by Government collu- 
sion or ineptitude. Washington in fact 
cannot evade the charge of bungling. A 
few weeks ago the Department of Energy 
was predicting that gasoline supplies 
would be more plentiful in June than in 
May. Now officials confess that they have 
no idea how much gas drivers can count 
on buying for the rest of the month, the 
summer, the year 

One source of trouble has been that 
the Government has been trying to please 
everybody in managing the shortage. The 
Department of Energy has set up a hid- 
eously complex allocation system that es- 
sentially works like this: an oil company 
first sets aside 5% of whatever gasoline 
and diesel fuel it expects to have avail- 
able each month to be used as state gov- 
ernments direct. It then sets aside as much 
more as may be demanded by certain pri- 
ority users—police, for example. After 
that, it parcels out the remaining supplies 
among gas stations, essentially equally but 
with some adjustments; stations in areas 
where population and consumption have 
been growing rapidly get more 

Trying to manipulate this system, al- 
locators resemble a tailor who tries to get 
cloth to mend a hole in the sleeve of a 
coat by snipping a piece out of the back 
and hoping no one will notice. Critics 
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charge that far too many exemptions have 
been granted. One example: the rule that 
farmers should get as much gasoline and 
diesel fuel as they demanded made sense 
in early spring, when they were rushing 
to plant crops. But the regulation was con- 
tinued too long, and may be one reason 
why some rural areas now are awash in 
gasoline while cities run dry 

But, while it is easy enough to blame 
the Government, the public’s “me first” 
spirit is fouling up matters too. Truckers 
are now demanding unrestricted access 
to diesel fuel, while farmers get all 
they want. Simultaneously, other consum- 
ers clamor for exemptions for any gas- 
rationing system or demand that heating- 
oil stocks be built up to guard against a 
cold winter. There is no way that refin- 
eries can give farmers and truckers un- 
limited supplies, turn out maximum sup- 
plies of gasoline and build heating-oil 
inventories—and the Government has 
failed to set clear priorities 


ecretary of Energy James Schle- 
singer has scarcely helped. He got 
off to a good start by warning in 
February that the shutoff of oil ex- 
ports from Iran had created a situation 
“prospectively more serious than the Arab 
oil embargo” of 1973-74. That statement 
was widely dismissed as alarmist, but it 
now seems only too accurate. Lately, the 
Secretary's statements have been so con- 
tradictory that one oil executive exclaims: 
“The real odd-and-even plan is Schlesing- 
er’s assessment of the energy situation!” 
The fundamental difficulty is that the 
U.S. cannot import enough oil right now 
to fill its needs. Imports are running about 
8 million bbl. a day—roughly half of U.S 
consumption, up 3% just since late April 
but oilmen estimate that they need an- 


Harmony among rivals: President Carter and 


other 500,000 to | million to assure an 
even flow of all products through their re- 
fineries. The prime reason for the short- 
age is that the other members of OPEC 
have never increased production enough 
to make up for the curtailment of sup- 
plies from Iran. The situation raises two 
questions: 1) Which products should be 
rushed out? The Department of Energy 
has never seemed able to make up its mind 
whether to urge maximum output of gas- 
oline or of distillates (heating oil and die- 
sel fuel), though last week Schlesinger 
came down firmly on the side of distil- 
lates. 2) How fast should refineries run 
down their stocks of crude oil in order to 
supply gasoline, heating oil and other end- 
products right now? 

Oilmen have been trying to build up 
stocks of crude, so that they can assure a 
continued flow of supplies and guard 
against another interruption like that 
caused by the Iranian revolt. Two weeks 
ago, Schlesinger accused them of being 
“unduly conservative,” and even threat- 
ened to take crude away from some re- 
finers and give it to others who would pro- 
cess it faster. That sounded like an 
endorsement of the conspiracy theory that 
oilmen are deliberately withholding sup- 
plies to force up prices—or at the very 
least take advantage of the higher prices 
sure to come 

Last week Schlesinger hastened to 
make amends, and succeeded in getting 
still more deeply mired. He conceded that 
the dispute over the proper balance be- 
tween crude stocks and refinery runs is a 
legitimate difference of opinion, and he 
softened the threat to take crude away 
from refiners who do not use it rapidly 
enough. His reason: if he did that, the re- 
finers might retaliate by importing less 
oil. Startled reporters asked if the Gov- 
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Senator Kennedy seek to deregulate trucking 


ernment was yielding to oil-company 
blackmail. No, no, said Schlesinger, no 
company had made any such threat; he 
was merely worried that he has no au- 
thority to force oilmen to import as much 
crude as they can find to buy 

Congress has hardly covered 
with glory either. It has buried such mild 
conservation bills as one to curtail out- 
door lighting displays, and in May the 
House voted down a Carter plan to set 
up a stand-by gasoline-rationing plan that 
could be imposed in a real emergency 
Now Congressmen who seem at last to re- 
alize the severity of the situation—partly, 
perhaps, because they too must wait on 
gasoline lines in Washington—are scur- 
rying to introduce energy bills of all sorts 
Says one congressional leader: “They are 
in a mood to do something, and they don’t 
give a damn what it is. If they thought 
the Lord's Prayer dealt with energy. they 
would probably re-enact it. If they 
thought it did not apply to energy. they 
would probably oppose it 

A rundown on Capito! Hil! action 
> The House Ways and Means Commit- 
lee approved 2 tougher tar or oil-com- 
pany “windfall” profits than Jimmy Car- 
ter had proposed. The President's plan 
would have let oil companies keep 29¢ to 
34¢ of each extra dollar in profit that they 
make from the decontro! of domestic oil 
prices that Carter began June |. The Ways 
and Means bill reduces the figure to be- 
tween 17¢ and 23¢. It is likely to be wa- 
tered down in the Senate, and end about 
where Carter wanted it 
> Congressional Democratic leaders at a 
White House breakfast told Carter that 
they are uniting behind a plan offered by 
Representative Toby Moffett of Connect- 
icut to force every driver to choose one day 
a week on which he would leave his car or 
cars in the garage (windshield stickers 
would identify the forbidden day). They 
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also invited Carter to work with them in 
devising a new gas-rationing plan. Said 
House Democratic Whip John Brademas 
of Indiana: “In effect, we told the Presi- 
dent, ‘The train is leaving the station; 
would you like to get aboard?’ ~ 
> A consensus is building behind the idea 
of setting up a Government funding for a 
crash effort to produce synthetic fuels in 
the U.S., even if other nations will not go 
along. A House education and labor sub- 
committee last week approved a synthet- 
ic-fuels bill, blandly ignoring the fact that 
it has no jurisdiction in the matter. Chair- 
man Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson called the 
Senate Energy Committee together at the 
unheard-of hour of 7 a.m. last Wednes- 
day to start work on his own synthetic- 
fuels bill. Said Scoop: “People who never 
saw the sun rise are now getting up be- 
fore dawn to buy gasoline. We are get- 
ting started a little later than that.” Both 
House and Senate leaders are promising 
floor votes on synthetic-fuels bills in July 
The leading possibility is a House pro 
posai to have the Government guarantee 
a market and @ price tc synthetic-fuels 
makers ata cost ot $2 billion a year 

That would be a start in the right di 
rection, as would the proposal that, Pres- 
ident Carter announced last week to make 
more money available for development of 
solar energy. The nation does need to push 
production of alternate forms of energy 
to reduce its debilitating dependence on 
unpredictable and outrageously priced oil 
supplies from OPEC. But neither solar 
power nor synthetic fuels will help much 
to shorten gasoline lines, or to keep homes 
warm, for years to come 

The immediate necessity is to set firm 
priorities for gasoline, diesel fuel and heat- 
ing oil production, devise a more effective 
allocation system for distributing them, 
and enact a stand-by gas-rationing plan 
Those steps will not increase overall sup- 








ply, but they might calm the panic buying 
that is turning what should be a moderate 
shortage into a nightmare. Indeed, the na- 
tion had better get used to coping with 
shortages. The one in 1973-74 disap- 
peared quickly after OPEC turned on the 
spigot following the end of the Arab oil 
embargo. The cartel seems unlikely to do 
so again, and even if it did, no one could 
trust an increase in output to last. Mean- 
while, the threat of economic slowdown 
and runaway inflation in the non-Com- 
munist world gets stronger every day zs 


Hours of Waiting 
To Fill the Tank 


Even Houston gets in line 


ad residentia) Press Secretary Jody Pow- 
ell, setting forth on his lunch hour to 
pick up a pin-stripe suit for a diplomatic 
mission one day last week, discovered that 
the gas gauge on his battered yellow 
Volkswagen reac empty. From the top of 
a hill he just coasted down the slope—and 
into a gas line. in which he waited for 
more than an hour. Even James Schle- 
singer, Secretary of Energy and thus in 
charge of the nation’s gas supply, found 
himself in a gas line. He had to spend 25 
minutes waiting for his own gas supply 
So although Washington's officialdom has 
devoted a good deal of attention to the ab- 
stract forces and pressures involved in the 
gas shortage. last week brought to the na- 
tion’s capital a new realization that the en- 
ergy mess is a painfully practical prob- 
lem crying out for urgent action 

In Washington, in New York’s vast 
metropolitan area and along much of the 
Atlantic coast from Boston to Miami. 
there was no more scoffing at Californians 
for having panicked over gas shortages 
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Now the East was caught in the same 
frenzy to find daily gas and fill up for the 
weekend, when most stations would be 
closed, The California syndrome had also 
hopscotched into oil-rich Texas, and 
threatened to infect parts of the Midwest. 
| “It’s really a psychological problem,” in- 
sisted a spokesman at the Department of 
Energy. 

While tempers flared in the heat of 
summer's first days, most motorists ex- 
perienced the trip to the gas station as a 
boring nuisance. Some were arising at 6 
a.m. or earlier, then dozing in their parked 
cars near the head of lines that would lat- 
er stretch to 14 miles or more. Some were 
burning up a quarter-tank of gas just in 
the hectic hunt to find more gas. 

The crisis in the Washington area did, 
indeed, seem to be at least partly a result 
of hysteria. It did not develop until after 
the Washington Post predicted that short- 
ages would develop—even though, as the 
Post later reported, storage tanks at the 
Colonial Pipeline south of Washington 
were so full that supplies were being di- 
verted to New Jersey, where additional 
storage capacity was available. Washing- 
tonians rushed to fill up. The cars idled 
in lines that encircled city blocks, as driv- 
ers paged through novels and newspapers 
to stay awake. For the first time in its 
three-year history, the capital’s Metro 
subway system was jammed. The city’s 
cab drivers protested the rising cost 
and scarcity of gas and won a ten-cent 
fare hike 


n suburban Bethesda, Md., Texaco Sta- 

tion Owner Robert Cooke was tired 
of the hassle. He had watched fistfights 
in the lines and been offered bribes by mo- 
torists seeking short cuts. “Women have 
offered to go in the back room with me. 
Once a guy cut in line, and a woman went 
up and tried to pull him out of his car. 
Sometimes you wonder if the money you 
make is worth all this.” 











As gas lines up to 200 cars long tan- 
gled traffic and tested tempers in the New 
York City area, Governor Hugh Carey 
was the first to invoke a California-style 
rationing system. It permits drivers whose 
license plates end in an odd number to 
get gas only on odd days of the month, 
and drivers with even plates to get it only 
on even days. Under state law, motorists 
and dealers who violate the alternate-day 
purchasing plan could be fined $1,000. In 
its first week, the system seemed only to 
aggravate the problem as motorists ap- 
parently became alarmed at the serious- 
ness of the situation. The lines grew, es- 
pecially in Manhattan, where the ratio of 
traffic to stations is high. The sellers’ mar- 
ket gave gas station owners a free choice 
on how to dispense their monthly allo- 
cation of fuel. Some chose to keep nor- 
mal hours, then close up for days after 
their gallons were gone. Others assigned 
themselves daily sales limits to stretch 
their gas, closing each day when the ra- 
tion was consumed. Very few accepted the 
inconvenience—to them—of staying open 
on weekends. Carey asked all stations to 
stay open at least one day each weekend 
to reduce some of the uncertainty about 
service, but many dealers refused. Car- 
ey’s request will turn into a compulsory 
order on June 30. As dealers grumbled, 
Carey promised that some of the state’s al- 
location set aside for emergency use (5% 
of the total) would be made available for 
weekend sales. As always, sharpies found 
ways to beat the system. In nearby North 
Bergen, N.J., one dealer quietly passed 
the word to his longtime patrons to show 
up at 6 a.m. for a private tank filling. 
Along Manhattan's West Side “gasoline 
alley” on Tenth Avenue, such high-vol- 
ume customers as Con Edison, New York 
Telephone and ABC showed up at special 
times to get special service from their reg- 
ular stations. 

While New York’s fleet-owned cabs 
gassed up at their company pumps, in- 





dividual drivers who own taxis had a 
rougher time. Cabbie Joseph Mizrhi once 
waited a total of three hours at two gas sta- 
tions before getting filled up; because of 
the time he spends on gas lines he now 
regularly loses $15 of the $60 he normal- 
ly made in an 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. shift. Some 
cabbies have found outlying stations that 
give regulars special treatment, like the 
refinery in Brooklyn where black mar- 
keteers would sell whatever the driver 
wanted at $1.50 per gallon. Tipping of $1 
to $3 was common in return for a full 
tank of gas that might exceed maximum 
purchase limits. Explained one receptive 
gas attendant: “I like helping my fellow 
man and also profiting from him.” 


Mocs in Brooklyn were under- 
standably edgy over the possibility 
of violence as they crept toward the 
pumps. Two murders had resulted from 
gas brawls in that borough. Andrew Me- 
dosa, 22, was shot and killed at an Amoco 
station, according to police, by Dennis 
Rosales, 23, after their two cars collided 
as each tried to switch into a different 
gas line. Fritz Boutain, 29, got into a fight 
with an unidentified assailant after their 
two cars bumped at a Shell station. The 
other man pulled a knife, stabbed Bou- 
tain fatally, and fled. 

The Governors of New Jersey and 
Connecticut also instituted alternate-day 
gas-buying plans. Connecticut Governor 
Ella Grasso ordered stations to sell no less 
than $4 worth of gas to owners of four-cyl- 
inder cars and $6 at a time to those driv- 
ing higher powered vehicles—all in an ef- 
fort to reduce tank topping. She asked 
every mayor or selectman in the state’s 
169 cities and towns to appoint a coor- 
dinator to work out gas station schedules 
so that some will always be open. 

Gas fever has spread to Massachu- 
setts, where Carl Olson, president of the 
Bay State Retail Gasoline Dealers Asso- 
ciation, estimates that “there are 30 mil- 
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lion gallons rolling around in automobile 
tanks that would normally be in the 
pumps.” Local officials, including police 
chiefs, must make sure that at least one 
station in each locality remains open be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. A hot line has 
been installed to tell callers which sta- 
tions are pumping. Dealers can request 
gas from the state’s set-aside reserve for 
weekend operation, but police must first 
verify that they are maintaining the week- 
end service they have promised. 


n Braintree, Mass., Sunoco Station 

Manager Bruce Weir was laboring over 
his books at 6:15 a.m. “I saw a fellow pull 
| up to the pump in a late model Chevy 
Malibu and I went out and knocked at 
the window and I said, ‘I’m sorry, sir, we 
don’t sell gas till 7.’ I started back and 
got two steps from the door when I felt a 
big bang on my left leg. I grabbed my 
leg. Below me was a bottle of Heineken’s, 
half full. Now I walk backwards.” 

Although there are few lines in Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, this is 
partly because the shortage in the larger 
population centers has diminished the 
flow of summer tourists. In Vermont, 
which has been advertising “Come to Ver- 
mont, we have plenty of gas,” the word- 
ing has been changed to: “We have ad- 
equate gas.” Throughout New England, 
according to one survey, only 21% of 659 
stations expected to be open last Sunday. 
A fourth of them were limiting purchas- 
es, and 18% reported being out of one 
grade of gas, most often unleaded. 

Florida was coping adequately with 
gas needs until a truckers’ strike last week 
blocked shipments from large storage ar- 
eas in Port Everglades—and then the gas 
rush was on. By midweek there were vir- 
tually no stations open between Miami 
and Fort Lauderdale, one of the state’s 
most heavily traveled routes, during the 
evening rush hour. Lines several miles 
long quickly developed in Miami, where 
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waits stretched to as much as four hours 
amid sweltering temperatures. Radio sta- 


tions broadcast warnings of line-blocked | 


roads that should be avoided. 
Along a major turnpike in south Flor- 


tually no stations were open on Saturday 
night and only 3% on Sunday. 

The gas situation in the Midwest had 
not yet reached panic stage, although 


| some dealers predicted that parts of Mich- 


ida, most stations would not sell gas to | igan and northern Illinois, including Chi- 


anyone with more than halfa tankful, and 
then limited sales to about $3 at 90¢ per 
gallon—barely enough to reach the next 
turnpike station. In eight counties, includ- 
ing Miami's Dade, an odd-even plan was 
announced for sales. In a state depend- 
ing heavily on tourism, Florida energy of- 
ficials used their 5% emergency supplies 
to ease the shortage. About 50,000 extra 
gallons were allocated to the gas station 
at Orlando’s Disney World and 25,000 to 
nearby Sea World. Insisted Deputy En- 
ergy Director Jim Pollock: “We're cer- 
tainly not trying to show any partiality, 
but these are major tourist attractions and 
we're letting them have this to keep mo- 
torists from getting stranded.” 

As in much of the rest of the US., 
many Southerners felt the shortage was 


contrived. Declared a Shell dealer in | 


Sandy Springs, Ga.: “My customers think 
it’s all a rip-off, that the major oil com- 
panies are holding back. So do I.” Re- 
ported Texaco Dealer H.W. Wayne of At- 
lanta: “I hear a lot of cussin’ from my 
customers but they’re not cussin’ me. 
They're cussin’ the oil companies and the 
politicians.” 

Allocation formulas failed to allow for 
the rapid population growth in Houston, 
Dallas and Fort Worth, and so even oil- 
producing Texas was afflicted with panic 
buying. Governor William P. Clements Jr. 
imposed mandatory rules on gas sales in 
the counties embracing those three cities, 
including odd-even sale days. 

Although not as long as lines in the 
East, the queues of cars at many metro- 


politan stations in Texas required motor- | 


ists to wait up to an hour. On week- 
ends, the gas-buying prospects in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area were bleak: vir- 





cago, may feel the pinch beginning this 
week. The truckers’ protest was one rea- 
son for apprehension, the inability of a 
major pipeline running through St. Louis | 
to acquire crude oil was another. The 130 
Sunoco stations in Indiana were also run- 
ning low. 

Worried officials in all states where a 
gas crunch had started or seemed immi- 
nent could look hopefully westward last 
week to the state where the crisis had first 
appeared. In California, those long lines 
of May had disappeared. Instead, now 
that school is out, Los Angeles teen-ag- 
ers have resumed their Wednesday night 
ritual of cruising; some 8,000 of them were 
packed bumper to bumper along Van 
Nuys Boulevard, drinking, chattering and 
flirting. The lines that occasionally ap- 
peared at gas stations were usually start- 
ed by customers shopping for the best bar- 
gains. The tank topping had stopped 


hy? Mark Emond, editor of the oil 
industry’s authoritative Lundberg 
Letter, credits a change in Department 
of Energy policy and a state government 
action for shifting the consumer psychol- 
ogy: The DOE permitted states to use their 
set-aside allocation to resupply gas sta- 
tions experiencing the heaviest customer 
demand, while California authorities or- 
dered all gas stations to remain open on 
at least one of the weekend days. Says 
Emond: “Easing things up on weekends 
was the beginning of the turnaround here. | 
People have adjusted. The panic is off.” 
Actually, the calming of California 
was not quite that simple. The state ac- 
quired new supplies of gas as oil compa- 
nies increased their allocations. That is 
not a solution that can be continually du- 
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Come, see the classic wide-open 1979 MGB and MG Midcet. 
You could win a classic 1948 MG TC worth $17,000! 
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Come in to your participating MG 
dealer today. We'll give you a chance to win 
one of the great all-time classic sports cars, a 1948 MG 
TC valued at $17,000. (The car cost $1,875 when new, which should 
tell you something about how gracefully a well-maintained MG 
grows old.) And your car will be registered with the New England 
MG “T” Register Ltd., an organization dedicated to the T-series and 
vintage MGs. 

There's nothing to buy. Just come in, pick up your entry blank, fill it 
in and mail it. While you're there, you can test-drive one of today's 
great sports car classics: the wide-open 1979 MGB or MG Midget 

Like their legendary ancestors, today's MGB and MG Midget 
have been built with the great care and craftsmanship that is part 
of the 50-year tradition of building MGs in Abingdon-on-Thames, 


GRAND PRIZE: England. They are classic convertible sports cars. Quick and re- 
Po sponsive to drive, both MGs have the athletic reflexes of rack and 


A mint condition 1948 MG TC pinion steering, short-throw stick and front disc brakes: all wrapped 
up in a lean, honest sports car design. One drive will 
worth $17,000. tell you why MGs are the best-selling convertible 


sports cars in America. For your nearest MG dealer 
call toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in Ill.,(800) 322-4400 
© Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. Leonia. New Jersey 07605 
No purchase necessary. Offer open to licensed drivers only and is void wherever prohibited by law. Residents of Ohio and Utah only may 
obtain an entry form at their MG dealer or by sending a self-addressed envelope to: “Win a Classic’ Sweepstakes Entry Form PO. Box 
9218, Blair, Nebraska 68009. Sweepstakes closes July 31, 1979. 
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Special pleading in Michigan: truckers have adopted song as their slogan 





; Shots in Colorado: bullets narrowly missed this driver 
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plicated elsewhere. The loosening of the 
gas squeeze in most states may lie in both 
shifting the rules under which gas is sold 
—and thus eliminating some of the pub- 
lic’s uncertainty—and, more substantive- 
ly, actually finding at least a little more 
fuel to sell. Driving less, of course, on a 
regular basis would help even more. a 


“One Hellacious 
Uproar” 


That is the truckers’ promise 





any of the nation’s superhighways 
were eerily silent last week as the 
big 18-wheel diesel rigs ceased to roar. Oc- 
casionally there were other sounds: voic- 
es raised in anger, the thud of punches, 
and the crack of rifles sending bullets 
through the sides of trucks, shattering 
windshields, and sometimes hitting hu- 
man flesh. Most of the nation’s 100,000 in- 
dependent, long-haul truckers were strik- 
ing in protest against the rising cost (up 
35% since the beginning of the year) and 
increasing scarcity of diesel fuel. Some 
merely stopped working. Others used 
their trucks to block access to refineries 
and fuel terminals, trying to disrupt the 
nation’s commerce as much as possible. 
Warned Oscar Williams, an official of the 
Independent Truckers Association (30,- 
000 members): “I can predict that when 
housewives in the major cities go to mar- 
ket and cannot find peaches, cherries or 
fresh meat, or find they have to pay dou- 
ble for these goods, there will be one hel- 
lacious uproar heard in Washington.” 
The strike was as spotty and as dis- 
organized as the independent truckers, 
who own their rigs and are fiercely proud 
of going it alone, but the action was dam- 
aging enough. Pickets closed giant fuel 
terminals in Niles, Mich., cutting off de- 
liveries of gasoline and diesel fuel to south- 
western Michigan and northwestern In- 








diana. Said Niles Mayor Larry Clymer: 
“I'm sitting here biting my nails. What 
we got is a snowstorm in the middle of 
June. Nobody can go anywhere.” In Con- 
necticut, truckers effectively blocked off 
five major fuel terminals. In Massachu- 
setts and Maine, produce shipments 
dropped 40%. Hog deliveries in the Corn 
Belt were off by 75%. California Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown sent a telegram to Pres- 
ident Carter warning that agricultural 
shipments had reached a crisis stage: 
“Most of the California production is per- 
ishable and will be totally lost if the dis- 
ruption continues.” 

In many states, including Georgia, 
Kentucky and Rhode Island, Governors 
kept trucks moving by calling out the po- 
lice or the National Guard for protection. 
In the Midwest the truckers disrupted de- 
liveries of gas and diesel oil for stations 
in eight states. After independents 
blocked fuel storage depots in Green Bay, 
Wis., Governor Lee Dreyfus declared a 
state of emergency, and police ordered the 
line of trucks removed. Said Dreyfus Aide 
Bill Kraus: “The truckers found the aor- 
ta and put their thumb on it, but the gas 
is now going everywhere again.” 

In Alabama, one trucker was killed 
when he was shot in the leg and his rig 
swerved off the road. The wife of another 
driver was shot in the chest and critically 
wounded. Governor Fob James angrily 
ordered National Guard tankers to trans- 
port fuel and considered putting some 
parts of the state under direct military 
rule. “The people who commit these 
crimes are outlaws,” he declared. “I hope 
to put them in the electric chair, and if 
we had a hanging law, I'd use it.” 

The strike was touched off by the own- 


| er-operators’ difficulties in getting fuel at 


fair prices. But the shutdown quickly 
brought to the surface deeper and long fes- 
tering resentments. The drivers, who 
often operate on very low profit margins, 
felt they deserved fast financial relief. 
They argued that cumbersome federal 





regulations have long favored the big 
trucking companies, which are not on 
strike, and discriminated against smaller 
owners. Under federal rules, to carry any- 
thing except agricultural products, the in- 
dependents must drive under contract to | 
the big companies. When they hire out, | 
they must pay the company between 30% 
and 50% of their gross returns. | 

Says George Sullivan, national orga- 
nizer for the Fraternal Association of Steel 
Haulers (FASH): “We have to live with in- 
numerable rules and regulations that take 
up all your time. You have to get 197 dif- 
ferent permits if you drive in 48 states 
You have to buy a permit to buy fuel in a 
state and then tell them how many miles 
you drive and send them back money for 
driving through. When the truckers are 
making money, they can put up with all 
that. But when they’re not making mon- 
ey, they get very hostile.” 


he truckers made several demands of 

the Carter Administration. First they 
wanted an increase in freight rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mitted a 6% rate hike, but that was not 
enough, the truckers complained, to cov- 
er the boost in fuel costs since the be- 
ginning of the year. The independents in- 
sisted on an increase in their share of the 
diesel fuel that is allocated by the De- 
partment of Energy. The Government re- 
sponded by lifting the regulation that al- 
lowed farmers to get all the diesel oil they 
needed. The Administration hopes that 
the change will allow the truckers to get 
more fuel without antagonizing the farm- 
ers, many of whom are now between 
spring planting and the fall harvest. 

The truckers also wanted to abolish 
the 55-m.p.h. speed limit, arguing that it 
costs them money by slowing their trips 
But the Government refused even to con- 
sider that move. The accident rate would 
rise again, and more fuel would be burned 
at higher speeds. Finally, the indepen- 


dents demanded that states establish uni- 
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form truck weights across the country. 
Most states allow an 80,000-lb. load and 
| 60-ft. truck length. But nine states, most 
bordering the Mississippi River (called 
the Iron Curtain by truckers), impose low- 
er weight limits. Trucks going across the 
continent have to keep their loads down 
to the Iron Curtain level, and they lose 
money in the process. The Federal High- 
way Administration last week asked the 
Governors of the nine states to waive their 
limits for 90 days. If that is done, oper- 
| ators could increase their loads by 10% 
and save 25 million gal. of fuel a month, 
according to the estimates of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, the lobby for 
the major companies. 
Trying to quiet the striking truckers, 
| President Carter met with Senator Ed- 
| ward Kennedy last week at the White 





gasoline-fueled auto. 


ed, coasted until the speed dropped, 
then slowly speeded up again. 

The mileage competition shows 
that there is enormous room for im- 
provement in auto efficiency. Last 
week, the Transportation Depart- 
ment rejected a petition by U.S. au- 
tomakers for a reduction in federal 
mileage standards. This means that 
carmakers must boost average 
mileage of this year’s 19-m.p.g. 
minimum to 26 m.p.g. in 1983, on 
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And How About 1,721 m.p.g.? 


| AAR ga) Tie cestes oes ope ee ae miles out of a 
gallon of gas? The numbers sound preposterous, 

tistics of a tiny, cigar-shaped one-man Dutch “car” that traveled a test track in 
eastern Holland last week to win a sexy sobriquet: the world’s most economical 


the way toward 27.5 m.p.g. in 1985. Dutch student pilots craft to world record 











House to announce their joint sponsorship 
of a sweeping new plan to deregulate the 
trucking industry. The Government 
would stop regulating rates, freight and 
entry requirements, steps that the Admin- 
istration estimates would save the public 
$5 billion a year in shipping costs. In a re- 
port sent to Congress, Carter attacked the 
present system, which puts the indepen- 
dents at a competitive disadvantage. “Col- 
lective rate making, commonly known as 
price fixing, is normally a felony,” he 
wrote. “But the trucking industry has en- 
joyed a special exemption from the an- 
titrust laws. This immunity allows truck- 
ing companies to meet in secret and 
decide the prices they will charge for truck 
transportation. Although rate agreements 
are theoretically subject to ICC review, the 
ICC has been inclined to rubber-stamp 


but they are the vital sta- 


Dutch engineers kept the machine’s weight down to 130.5 lbs. by fashioning 
the body out of plastics. A 50-cc moped motor was tuned for top efficiency. To 
maintain the required 9.3 m.p.h. average speed, the driver repeatedly secelerat- 
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rate agreements rather than subject them 
to an independent and thorough review.” 

Trucking companies need certificates 
issued by the ICC in order to haul certain 
goods or to operate along certain routes. 
The ICC normally does not certify owner- 
operators. “Because regulation permits 
such high profits and makes operating 
certificates so scarce,” declared Carter in 
his report, “ICC certificates are bought and 
sold for enormous sums.” They sell for up- 
wards of $20 million. 


he proposed legislation suits the de- 
regulation mood of Washington. ICC 
Chairman A. Daniel O’Neal has been re- 





laxing some trucking regulations over the | 


past two years. Insists O’Neal: 
not a rubber-stamp commission. This 
commission is not in bed with the com- 
panies it regulates.” 


The big trucking firms will put up | 


more resistance to deregulation than the 
airlines did, even though in the case of 
that industry, renewed competition has 
boosted profits at the same time that it 
has cut fares. The major trucking com- 
panies are adamantly opposed to any 
change in rules that have kept compet- 
itors out and profits high, and they are 
staunchly supported by the 100,000 
Teamsters who work for them. (The in- 
dependents belong to no union.) Both the 
trucking companies and the Teamsters 
have a powerful ally in Howard Cannon, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, who has already traded barbs with 
Kennedy over deregulation. Cannon in- 
sists on extensive hearings and doubts that 
a bill will clear Congress in the next two 
years. Complains FASH Spokesman Sul- 
livan: “The Government people are 
scared to death of the Teamsters.” 

While deregulation would provide a 
solution to the independents’ problems in 
the long run, it would do little to settle 
the current difficulties. One factor work- 
ing against a prolonged strike, however, 


is the basic split in the industry. The in- 
— 
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If you're a college student, you can get a permanent part-time job 
with the Time Inc. College Bureau—as a Campus Rep. 

Sure you'll have to do a little work to qualify. But if you make the 
grade, you can earn your first commission check on the spot...and as 


| much as $500 a semester thereafter. 


Here's how the program works... 
Show us that you're interested in becoming a Campus Rep. Just 


| sendin four subscription orders to TIME or SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
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want to tear out this ad to explain the process to them more fully. 


| We'll send you an application to complete for our files, along with your 


first commission check for $10. (See below for details.) After that, 
you'll be on your way to earning lots more... 

We'll send you campus cards to distribute to your fellow students. 
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earn generous commissions and set your own hours. We even supply 
you with a kit that explains how to make every working hour pay off! 
And we handle all the billing and paper work. 


HOW TO BECOME 
ACAMPUS REP 


(If we can send you $10, 
you're hired!) 

Send in four subscription orders to 
TIME or SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
our special campus rates. TIME is 
$10.50 for 30 issues; SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED is $10.50 for 35 issues. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
magazine ordered. On a separate sheet 
of paper, print clearly each name, 
address and magazine ordered. Don't 
forget to collect and include payment 
for the four subscriptions. 

We'll send you your $10 commission 
check in return. Send orders to: Campus 
Rep Program, Time Inc. College 
Bureau, Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, New York 10020 
Please include your name, address and 
telephone number. 
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Conservation at White House: Carter inspects solar hot-water system 
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dependents are bitter enemies of the 
Teamsters, who are combatting the strike 
by keeping trucks rolling in such big cit- 
ies as Chicago and Detroit, where they 
control the jobs. 

Teamster-baiting, in fact, has become 
a way of life for LT.A. President Mike 
Parkhurst, 46, a burly, boisterous former 
trucker who started organizing the inde- 
pendents almost a decade ago. His month- 
ly magazine, Overdrive (circ. 51,000), is 
the main trade publication of the inde- 
pendents. Parkhurst freely admits that 
one of the goals of the present strike is to 
weaken the Teamsters. He wants the in- 
dependents to carry freight at the same 
rate as the Teamsters, clearly a challenge 
to the monopoly that has benefited the na- 
tion's biggest union for so long. 

But the independents are also frag- 
mented. “A trucker is definitely indepen- 
dent,” says Roy Woodworth, an operator 
in Wilton, N. Dak. “He likes to do his 
own thing, so he is kind of hard to or- 
ganize. We banded together out of neces- 
sity.” Across the nation, hard-pressed 
Governors tried without success last week 
to find someone who could speak for the 
owner-drivers in their states. In Minne- 
sota, Governor Al Quie gave up, declared 
a state of emergency, and called out the 
National Guard. About 100 representa- 
tives of small operators met in Washing- 
ton to draw up plans with William Hill, 
chairman of the shaky Independent 
Truckers Unity Coalition. But many of 
them walked out in anger over Hill’s in- 
sistence on a 10% rate increase and his 
highhanded tactics. Explained Ted 
Brooks, who represents Maryland inde- 
pendents: “We feel that holding out for 
10% is unfair to the public and is going 


| to result in nothing but bad publicity for 


the independents.” 

The independent owners were playing 
a hazardous game. They wanted to stir 
up enough trouble to pressure Washington 
into making the reforms they wanted. 
Perhaps more than they had anticipated, 





they were succeeding. “There’s a lot of 
macho in all this,” said Mac Vernon, a 
spokesman for the I.T.A. “They've got the 
image of being the last of the cowboys.” 
But some of the truculent truckers also 
acknowledged that they could cause a 
backlash that would hurt them in the end. 
Public sympathy is quickly eroded by vi- 
olence, Admits Vernon: “It makes us look 
like bandits.” At week’s end scattered acts 
of violence were continuing, and no one 
—not even the stubbornly independent 
owner-operators—could tell just how long 
their strike would go on. a 


A Possibility, 
Not a Novelty 


Carter urges solar power 





ith a touch of pressagentry wor- 

thy of Disneyland, Jimmy Carter 
climbed to the roof of the West Wing of 
the White House one sunny morning 
last week to dedicate a $28,000 solar heat- 
ing system. At the same time, he an- 
nounced a solar energy program for the 
US. It sets a goal of meeting 20% of 
the nation’s energy needs from all forms 
of solar energy by the year 2000.* Said 
Carter: “No foreign cartel can set the 
price of sun power, no one can embargo 
it.” 

Carter has long been a fan of solar en- 
ergy. His inauguration stand was partly 
heated by the sun’s rays, and on Sun Day 
last year he called for a “dawning of the 
second solar age.” The Administration’s 
new program is by no means the large- 
scale and probably wasteful crash effort 
advocated by solar enthusiasts at the 





*The Government uses an astonishingly broad def- 
inition of solar energy. It includes passive thermal 
systems, like the one on the White House roof that 
uses 32 glass panels to heat water, photovoltaic pan- 
els that convert sunlight to electricity, and also wind 
power, hydroelectric dams and the burning of wood 





Council on Environmental Quality and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
But it does call for $646 million to be 
spent on research in fiscal 1980. The pro- 
gram would be funded in part by rev- 
enues from the windfall tax on oil com- 
pany profits from price deregulation. Said 
Energy Secretary James Schlesinger: 
“The program is designed to establish a | 
habit of mind that looks at solar as a pos- | 
sibility and not as a novelty.” Added 
White House Domestic Affairs Adviser | 
Stuart Eizenstat: “Solar is a here-and- 
now technology.” 

Two main elements of Carter's plan: 
> A solar “bank” to subsidize and lower 
the interest charged by commercial in- 
stitutions for loans to buy solar equip- 
ment. The Administration forecasts that 
the bank, which will have initial fund- 
ing of $100 million, will result in more 
than 100,000 new solar units each year. 
> New, or higher, solar tax credits. New 
homes built with passive solar systems 
will get a 20% credit. Multifamily and 
commercial buildings will get a credit of 
$20 for every million B.T.U.s saved per 
year above the Government's energy per- 
formance standard. 

“The programs are far more modest 
than we expected,” said Denis Hayes, 
director of the Solar Lobby. Other solar 
lobbyists criticized the plan because fund- 
ing is tied to the windfall profits tax, | 
which has not been passed by Congress. 

However valid the criticisms, the pro- 
gram does signal a switch in Government 
solar funding away from expensive and 
utopian projects to simpler projects in 
individual homes, where oil consumption 
can be cut immediately. 

That White House installation may 
not be the best of models, though. It 
will be used mainly to heat water for 
the staff mess kitchen and will save an | 
estimated $1,000 worth of fuel annually. 
That means it won't pay off its cost for | 
nearly 30 years, not counting interest or 
inflation. a 
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Signed 
And 
Sealed... 


But not delivered. Now 
the SALT II debate 


“If the U.S. Senate 
treaty, history will judge 
it harshly,’ declared 
Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Kennedy. On 
the contrary, said Wash- 
ington Senator Henry 
Jackson, “the U.S. would 


be better off with no 
agreement than this 
one.” 

Salvos like these 


were already ricocheting 
around Capitol Hill last 
week as Jimmy Carter wound up his sum- 
mit in Vienna with Leonid Brezhnev and 
brought home the Soviet President’s sig- 
nature on a treaty to restrict both nations’ 


long-range nuclear weapons. It was the 


signal for the great SALT II debate to begin 
in earnest. At stake is not just a treaty, but 
ten years of nuclear arms negotiations and 
the very nature of the relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
Friend and foe of the treaty in the Senate 
feel they have embarked, in the words of 
Republican Treaty Opponent Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina, “on what may 
be the most significant national debate of 
our time.” 


fails to ratify the SALT | 


























The outcome is very much in doubt 

| Democratic Whip Alan Cranston of Cal- 
ifornia, a leading SALT supporter, counts 
no more than 58 votes for the treaty and 
30 against, leaving twelve Senators whol- 
ly undecided. The opponents have similar 
head counts. Thus, for the moment, the 
treaty is in what Alaska’s Ted Stevens, a 

| Republican opponent, calls a “never- 
never land,” a standoff in which 





Senators listening politely, but almost silently, to the President 
| Few surprises, slight applause, and no evidence of changed opinions. 





Fisheye lens view of the House chamber during Carter's speech on the SALT I! treaty 


treaty backers have enough votes to block 
crippling amendments or a filibuster but 
lack the 67 votes that constitute the 
two-thirds majority needed to approve 
the pact 

Battle lines on SALT II were drawn 
months ago, but the all-out fight was de- 
layed until Monday, when Carter and 
Brezhnev signed the treaty on a silk- 
topped table. Then the two men stood up 
and quite unexpectedly embraced. In con- 
trast to the stiff formality of the summit 
talks, the moment was a warm and mov- 
ing exchange between the failing Soviet 


| leader, 72, and the vigorous American 


President, 54 


few hours later, Carter was back in 
| A Washington, preparing to take on 


the Senate’s SALT opponents and 
vowing: “We will win.” Pausing only to 
change into a fresh blue suit and to hide 
the shadows of fatigue under his eyes with 
a dusting of powder, Carter strode down 
the aisle of the House with an air of self- 
confidence. For 35 minutes, he addressed 
a group of Congressmen, Senators and 
other dignitaries, speaking somberly and 
forcefully and glancing frequently in the 
direction of Scoop Jackson, the most out- 
spoken of the SALT opponents. The Pres- 
ident appealed to the Senate to back the 
agreement as “a matter of common 
sense.” Without the pact, he said, the U.S 
would be pushed into “an uncontrolled | 
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and pointless nuclear arms race.” The 
President said “neither side obtained ev- 
erything that it sought” in the negotia- 
tions, and argued that “the package that 
did emerge is a carefully balanced whole, 
and it will make the world a safer place 
for both sides.” 

Turning to the major objections of 
SALT opponents, Carter maintained that 
the treaty places “equal ceilings” on both 
countries’ strategic arsenals, “slows down 

it even reverses—the momentum of the 
Soviet arms buildup” and makes future 
competition on weapons “safer and more 
predictable.” Furthermore, he insisted, 
‘compliance will be assured by our own 
nation’s means of verification, including 
extremely sophisticated satellites, power- 
ful electronic systems and a vast intel- 
ligence network.” 


he Senators and Congressmen lis- 
Tce politely and almost silently 

Claimed House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
“It was the most attentive audience that 
I have seen in my years in Congress.” 
This was a polite and partisan way of 
glossing over the fact that no applause 
greeted Carter's statements on the treaty 
itself. The audience did clap six times, 
but only when Carter condemned war and 
Soviet expansionism and exhorted Con- 
gress to keep US. defenses strong. In fact, 
there was no evidence that Carter’s speech 
swayed any votes in the Senate 

The only surprise in Carter’s speech 
was the statement that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would testify for the treaty. Actually, 
only the Chairman, Air Force General 
David Jones, and two other members, Air 
Force General Lew Allen Jr. and Admi- 
ral Thomas Hayward, support the treaty, 
and they have some reservations. The oth- 
er two members, Army General Bernard 
Rogers and Marine General Louis Wil- 
son, are even less enthusiastic and so far 
have held back from endorsing the pact 
Thus, said a senior White House official, 
the most that the Administra- 
tion expects from the chiefs is 
that they will give “judicious 
and careful testimony” when 
hearings on the treaty begin 
July 9 before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee 

There seems little chance 
that the Senate will approve 
the treaty without insisting 
that it be amended. Said Sen- 
ate Republican Leader How- 
ard Baker Jr.: “The Senate will 
give its advice before it gives 
its consent. The Senate is not 
going to accept a pig in a 
poke.” Both Carter and Brezh- 
nev have warned the Senate 
against insisting on changes 
Said the Soviet leader in Vi- 
enna: “Any attempt to rock 
this elaborate structure, to sub- 
stitute any of its elements, to 
pull it closer to one’s self, would 
be an unprofitable exercise 
The entire structure might 
then collapse.” Scoffed the un- 
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Carter por Brezhnev signing the arms treaty at the Hofburg Palace in Vienna 


convinced Jackson: “They’re already try- 
ing to doa little blackmailing.” 

The pact’s most ardent opponents 
intend to block the treaty by attempting 
to pass “killer amendments.” Utah Re- 
publican Jake Garn will offer a package 
that would amount to a substitute trea- 
ty. Said he of the one signed in Vienna 
“Whatever else it is, it is not arms con- 
trol.” His feeling is shared by an un- 
likely ally, Liberal Democrat George 
McGovern of South Dakota, an advocate 
of disarmament who feels that SALT II 
does not go nearly far enough. “I don’t 
think SALT II is worth fighting over,” he 
said. “We ought to just scrap it.” 





An emotional, and quite unexpected, embrace after the signing 


The Administration maintains that 
Significant cuts in armaments cannot be 
achieved until SALT III. A participant at 
the Vienna summit told TIME that at one 
session Carter said, “The US. is ready to 
agree to large reductions in launchers, 
warheads and throw-weight. We are will- 
ing to explore even a moratorium on con- 
struction [of nuclear weapons] as a pre- 
lude to SALT II.”’ During those 
negotiations, he added, both sides should 
agree “to shift our technology toward in- 
creasing the invulnerability of our own 
forces rather than threatening the surviv- 
ability of each other's.” For instance, said 
Carter, SALT Il could establish havens in 
which attacks on nuclear sub- 
marines would be prohibited, 
or it might ban the develop- 
ment of depressed-trajectory 
missiles, which can strike their 
targets with very little warning 
Afterward Brezhnev asked 
Carter for a written version of 
his ideas 

The only real negotiating 
at Vienna concerned the Sovi- 
ets’ medium-range Backfire 
bomber, which is left out of the 
treaty. Following the script 
that was carefully worked out 
in advance by US. and Soviet 
officials. Brezhnev read Carter 
a statement promising that the 
bomber’s range and rate of pro- 
duction would not be increased 
during the lifetime of the trea- 
ty, which expires in 1985. But 
when Carter asked Brezhnev 
to confirm that the production 
rate was 30 a year, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko interrupted to say: “No an- 
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Brainpower. 


It'll take experience, know-how, and 
planning to deal with a serious national 
problem —the rising cost of health care. 

Health Systems Agencies, using 
volunteer community leaders to help 
plan health care systems, have already 
been established in each state to help 
deal with the problem. 

But if these agencies are to be 
effective, volunteers from the ranks of 
employers, unions, and other 
community organizations are needed to 
contribute their time, expertise, and 
brainpower. And all citizens should be 
encouraged to give support to making 
health planning work. 

The rising cost of health care is the 
legitimate concern of every American. 
And that includes us. 

Private health insurance now 
covers 177,000,000 Americans, 
147,000,000 of them protected against 
even catastrophic expenses. We've 
accomplished this through healthy 
competition. But though the system is 
basically sound, and doctors and 
hospitals are making commendable 
voluntary efforts to control costs, we 
recognize that no one, including us, has 
done enough. 

That’s why we endorse better 
planning at the local level to bring 
needed change and greater economy to 
health care. 

We have an interesting booklet 
called Planning Your Community's 
Health Needs. We'll send you a free copy 
if you'll write the Health Insurance 
Institute, Dept. 15, 1850 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A little caring could do a lot to cut 
the cost of health care. 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 


Let's Keep Health Care Healthy 





















swer is required to that question.” After 
some debate, the subject was temporarily 
dropped. 

Next morning, Carter delivered an 
impassioned, ten-minute lecture, pound- 
ing the table and declaring that he had 
come to Vienna believing “in good faith” 
that the Backfire issue had been solved 
long ago. Gromyko and Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance argued for several minutes 
over which side had departed from the 
summit script. Suddenly Brezhnev si- 
lenced them. “Tridtsat [thirty],” he said, 
spreading his arms wide. “It’s 30 a year. 
There! Another Soviet concession!” Still, 
it was an ambiguous and unwelcome ad- 
dition to the SALT record, sure to be used 
against the treaty by Senate opponents. 

Later, Carter brought up another 
touchy subject. To verify Soviet compli- 
ance with SALT I, the Administration 
hopes to fly U-2 observation planes over 
Turkey, but the Turks have insisted that 
the Kremlin must not object to the mis- 
sions. Brezhnev’s response to the proposal 
was not conclusive, but Carter felt it was 
encouraging. 






























































by Defense Secretary Harold 

Brown, Joint Chiefs Chairman Gen- 
eral Jones and their Soviet counterparts, 
Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov and 
Chief of Staff Nikolai Ogarkov. The men 
talked over the long stalled negotiations 
on reducing troop levels in Central Eu- 
rope. No progress was made, but the meet- 
ing was still significant: it was the first dis- 
cussion between U.S. and Soviet defense 
chiefs since the end of World War II. 

Nor was there any success in resolving 
basic foreign policy differences, but Car- 
ter and his advisers left Vienna pleased by 
the way the summit had gone. Said a U.S. 
official: “What we went in to get and what 
we left with came out exactly the way we 
hoped.” Which is to say that Carter had 
expected no more than a face-to-face ex- 
change on the issues. 

One man disappointed by the out- 
come was former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. Said he: “Fundamentally, the 
Soviet Union did not act as if it needed to 
settle anything other than the immediate 
arms control issue, thereby leaving all the 
political causes of tension unimproved. In 
my view, restraint on arms cannot survive 
lack of restraint in political conduct.” 

The Administration contends that 
Brezhnev, although he tried valiantly, was 
simply too ill to do any actual negotiating 
with Carter. He seemed to doze off during 
the state dinners; he needed 20 seconds to 
sign his name to a copy of the treaty. 

Still the White House believes the 
summit was worthwhile, if for no other 
reason than the impression Carter 
brought home of Brezhnev as a man who 
is trying to do something constructive 
about arms control. Whether Carter can 
persuade 67 U.S. Senators to share this 
view of the Soviet leader and Kremlin in- 
tentions remains to be seen. rT] 


9 a military issues were discussed 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


The Beauty of Freedom 


Ts are only two important forces in the affairs of men, Napoleon once 
said. One is the sword and the other the spirit, and “in the long run, the 
sword will always be conquered by the spirit.” A diplomat recalled that ob- 
cereaton Oe ee ee Old, wondering men, slow of 
body and even of wit, moved through the ceremonial rituals, letting everyone 
know without meaning to that their search for legitimacy is based on brute 
force. They seem worried about their position, far more than we appreciate. 

No hard data from the Vienna summit will prove that, but one could feel it 





One member of the U.S. delegation looked around the table on the night that 
the four top negotiators of each nation dined. The youngest Soviet was six years 
older than the oldest American. The U.S. team voted Brezhnev himself to be the 
warmest and wittiest man in the group, which is devastating flattery. Talking 
across the table about the Cubans in Africa, Carter may have been tougher than 
at any other time in his presidency; yet, in public, he showed almost the concern 
of a son watching a doddering father. In the American scheme, personal concern 
does live alongside political disagreement. Not so in the Kremlin. 

There is an equation in world power. The more you get, the more it costs; 
the greater the influence, the greater the trouble in keeping it. Along with their 
creaking bones, the Soviet leaders were obviously feeling burdened by demands 
from their extended ambitions. In the old days, when they did not have the 
power and reach they have today, it was easier to be an irresponsible bully. Noth- 
ing happened at Vienna to suggest that they are going to stop making either trou- 
ble or weapons, but the overtones from this summit were a needed reminder at 
a nervous time in the U.S. that our most precious resource remains freedom. 
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Coal gives gas. 


Texaco can turn an old standby into a new source 
of useful energy for you at home and at work. 


Our current supplies of oil and natural gas 
are limited. 

On the other hand, our coal supplies are 
vast. They should last at least another 200 years 
at the current rate of consumption. 

So Texaco developed a process that will 
turn America's plentiful coal supply into 
not-so-plentiful fuel gas. 

Basically, what we do is grind the coal, 
partially burn it to produce fuel gas, then cool 


and purify the gas. 


@ 


The result is clean fuel gas that in the 
future may be used to provide electrical 
energy to heat your home, Cook your 
meals, help keep the wheels turning 
where you work. 

It's a big investment for Texaco. 

And a lot of hard work. But it’s ; 
worth it because it means we can 
take advantage of what we've 

got, to give you what you want. 


We’re worki 
B to keep your frust. 
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Rediscovering the Past 


Congress investigates injuries caused by atomic tests 


© the troops stationed at the Army’s 

Camp Desert Rock in Nevada in the 
early 1950s, it must have seemed like an 
innocent joke. After being required to wit- 
ness explosions of atomic weapons, some 
of the men were given commemorative di- 
plomas certifying their successful comple- 
tion of courses in “alpha ray education, 
beta ray orientation, gamma ray exam- 
ination and nuclear radiation.” As an 
added fillip, the mock documents declared 
them to be “perfect physical wrecks.” 

Nearly 30 years later, no one is 
amused. Among the soldiers and civilians 
who watched the mushroom clouds erupt 
over Nevada and Utah in the 1950s and 
early 1960s there has been a disturbingly 
high incidence of cancer, notably leuke- 
mia. Convinced that the disease resulted 
from radiation exposure, hundreds of vet- 
erans or their families, as well as local 
residents, have filed claims against the 
Government for millions of dollars in 
damages. 

On Capitol Hill last week, Massachu- 
setts Senator Ted Kennedy convened a 
joint session of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Human Resources Health 
and Scientific Research Subcommittee. 
What emerged from the latest testimony 
and the hundreds of pages of declassified 
documents released by Kennedy is a dis- 
heartening story. Almost every time the 
old Atomic Energy Commission was 
asked by the military to permit troops 
closer to ground zero or increase their ra- 
diation exposure, the AEC ignored its own 
safety standards and acquiesced. Items: 
> In March 1952, calling the regulation 
“tactically unrealistic,’ the Pentagon 
pressed the AEC to relax its rule that sol- 





diers must be kept at least seven miles 
away from ground zero. Though the AEC’s 
Division of Biology and Medicine warned 
of eye damage and burns, though not can- 
cer, its Division of Military Application 
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allowed the troops within four miles. The 
military’s reasoning: the soldiers could 
more easily “exploit the enemy’s position” 
after the blast. 

>» By October 1952, to simulate actual 
combat conditions, the Pentagon was ask- 
ing to raise the permissible level of ion- 
izing radiation that soldiers could receive 
from the AEC limit of 3.9 roentgens over 
13 weeks to 3 roentgens of “prompt whole- 
body nuclear radiation”—that is, the ex- 
posure during the explosion—“plus an ad- 
ditional 3 roentgens in post-detonation 
maneuvering.” Again the AEC agreed. 

> By 1958 the AEC was developing 
“clean” atomic bombs, which produced 
very little fallout. But citing the military’s 
desire for some degree of off-site radia- 
tion for troop-training purposes, the AEC 
agreed not to limit such fallout. 

Testifying before the subcommittee, 
former AEC Commissioner Eugene Zuck- 
ert tried to defend these troubling actions. 
Said he: “The balance was allowed to tip 
to the military. They knew the implica- 
tions. I don’t think it was our responsi- 
bility to override them.” Kennedy him- 
self acknowledged that the tests were 
staged at the height of the cold war and 
before many of the effects of radiation 
were known. 

In any case, the big questions remain: 
How to certify claims of injury and how to 
speed up the slow compensation process. 
Appearing before the Senate Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, headed by Alan 
Cranston of California, several A-bomb 
veterans complained that they were being 
hopelessly stalled: much of the documen- 
tation telling how much radiation they re- 
ceived is either unavailable or nonexis- 
tent. Of the 330 disability claims filed with 
the Veterans Administration, only 17 
have been granted. The amount: about 
$130,000 annually to the veterans or their 
survivors. a 


Canal War Il 


House backs Panama treaties 


immy Carter's great foreign policy vic- 

tory of 1978 was his successful fight to 
persuade a reluctant Senate to ratify the 
Panama Canal treaties that will give con- 
trol of the vital waterway to the Pan- 
amanians in 20 years. That seemed to 
settle the issue once and for all, but last 
week conservatives in the House, just as 
dead set against the treaties as their col- 
leagues in the Senate, tried to under- 
mine the agreement—and very nearly 
succeeded. 

The tactic was simply to prevent Con- 
gress from voting the funds that would 
allow the U.S. to live up to its obligations 
under the treaty. The Administration es- 
timates that these requirements will cost 
the U.S. some $900 million over a 20-year 
period. Only about $85 million of this 
would go to Panama; the rest would be 
used to compensate American workers 
forced to leave the zone and, most im- 
portant, to move U.S. defense facilities out 
of the area. Calling the treaties a give- 
away, House conservatives argued that 
Panama should pay all the costs. 

Three times in the past month the Ad- 
ministration had been so afraid of losing 
that it pulled its legislation off the floor. 
The Administration had hoped that Con- 
gress would approve an ongoing mech- 
anism to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty over the 20-year span. That was 
too much to wish for. Last week Dem- 
ocrat John Murphy of New York worked 
out a complicated compromise that, in ef- 
fect, would give Congress the right to ap- 
prove the operation every year. 

To drum up support for the treaty, 
the Administration had been mounting 
an elaborate lobbying effort for months. 
One recruit was Actor John Wayne. Just 
days before he died of cancer, Wayne sent 
a Mailgram message to every Congress- 
man warning that defeat of the Admin- 
istration’s bill “could result in the closing 
of the canal, which would quite obvious- 
ly cripple our shipping, our ports, our ex- 
porters, and consumers, not to mention 
our military strength.” 


ie ausing between the summits in Vien- 
na and Tokyo, Carter last week again 
joined the lobbying effort for the bill, and 
claimed to have converted 15 Congress- 
men. He needed every one. Despite the 
clear danger that U.S. relations with Pan- 
ama—and the treaties themselves—could 
be plunged into chaos by a defeat, the Ad- 
ministration narrowly survived a series of 
votes. One proposal, requiring Panama to 
pay $75 million a year as part of the total 
transfer costs, was defeated by just three 
votes. Final passage approving Murphy’s 
compromise was 224 to 202. The bill now 
goes to the Senate, where conservatives 
are planning to launch yet another ae 
on the beleaguered treaties. 
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into the Red 


Moscow to get IBM’s Watson 
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Former IBM Head Thomas J. Watson Jr. 


uring the Vienna summit, President 

Carter introduced to President Brezh- 
nev a tall, distinguished white-haired man 
as the next U.S. Ambassador to Moscow. 
Brezhnev was delighted. The nominee 
was Thomas J. Watson Jr., 65, son of the 
founder of IBM and an innovator who 
took over the company in 1956 and turned 
it into the largest computer manufacturer 
in the world before retiring in 1974 as 
chairman of the board. What especially 
pleased Brezhnev and the Soviets about 
the Watson nomination is the fact that 
he is a successful businessman with an ex- 
| cellent knowledge of the problems of in- 
| ternational trade. The Soviets dearly want 
to increase their trade with the U.S., and 
they hope that the new ambassador will 
| help. 

Watson, who is expected to be readily 
confirmed by the Senate, was recom- 
mended for the post by W. Averell Har- 
riman, 87, another top businessman who 
was chosen, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
serve in Moscow in 1941. Watson had ear- 
lier been considered for a Cabinet post. 
Says a top White House aide: “He's a very 
strong, competent and enlightened man. 
He’s also tough as nails.” 

Watson was endorsed by Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance. The two have 
been friends for years, and Vance was 
once a board member of IBM. Watson 
chaired the General Advisory Committee 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, a group composed of 
15 prominent citizens. Under Watson, 
the committee met at least once a month 
and reported to both Vance and Carter. 

Although he does not speak Russian, 
Watson has some firsthand knowledge of 
Soviet life. During World War II, he spent 
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| timate that the club controlled 


| six months in Russia as part of the Lend- | 


Lease airlift program, piloting Army Air 


[ Force transports that carried goods across 


the Bering Sea from Alaska. With other 
business and labor leaders, academics and 
politicians, Watson was a member of the 
American Committee on U.S.-Soviet Re- 
lations that in 1977 urged cooperation 
with the Soviets on arms control, science, 
cultural affairs and trade. 

Watson will replace Malcolm Toon, 
62, a career diplomat who managed to an- 
tagonize both Moscow and Washington. 
He irritated the Soviets by openly pro- 
claiming himself to be a hard-liner, and 
he undermined himself with Washington 
by differing with Vance’s policies, which 
Toon felt were not tough enough. 

Toon, who is expected to retire from 
the Foreign Service at the end of the sum- 
mer, had been a supporter of SALT. But 
now he has some doubts, worrying about 
the problems of verification. That had 
nothing to do with his being replaced in 
Moscow, but Watson will have an advan- 
tage in Carter's eyes: he is a firm advo- 
cate of SALT, and the Administration may 
use him to help sell the treaty to the 
Senate. a 


Hell’s Angels | 


Some wheelers may be dealers 





uring the 1960s, the motorcycle gang 

known as the Hell’s Angels roared 
its way through the California Dream, 
its leather-jacketed and swastikaed mem- 
bers terrorizing entire towns with lead 
pipes and bike chains. It now appears 
that the gang has turned itself into a con- 
glomerate of sorts: 18 Angels were ar- 
raigned in San Francisco on conspiracy 
charges, and federal officials claimed in 
a 31-page indictment that the gang traf- 
ficked extensively in illegal drugs, in- 
cluding heroin, cocaine, LSD and speed. 
They also contended that gang members 
had murdered and threatened murder 
in order to protect their share of the lu- 
crative market. 

According to the FBI, which began or- 
ganizing a probe of the Angels two years 
ago, the gang has between 250 and 300 
members in the San Francisco area, with 
chapters elsewhere in California and in 
New York, Ohio and the Carolinas. “The 
investigation established that the organi- 
zation existed for the purpose 
of violating the law,” said Jer- 
ry Jenson, regional director of 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration. “The club’s 
bylaws clearly spell out that 
members will engage in distri- 
bution of drugs of a specified 
quantity and quality in order 
to remain members.” By far 
the most popular drug sold by 
the Angels was methamphet- 
amine (speed); investigators es- 


up to 90% of northern Califor- 
nia’s methamphetamine trade. 





Barger, circa 1967; the Hell’s Angels on parade in 1977 


| In Sacramento, according to the drug en- 


tern overnight.” 2 
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were produced by the cyclists in five labs 
capable of turning out $160,000 worth of 
pills daily. 

Most of the indicted Angels were ar- 
rested in a raid on some 30 locations 
throughout the Bay area. Among those 
apprehended were the gang’s Oakland 
leader, Ralph (“Sonny”) Barger, 40, and 
his wife Sharon, 29, a onetime beauty con- 
test winner. 

Officials seized a pound of speed and 
a slight amount of heroin, as well as a 
small arsenal of firearms, including some 
1,000 rounds of ammunition. They also 
found a silk-screen device for manufac- 
turing fake driver’s licenses and the in- 
signia and star of the California highway 
patrol, which the Angels could have used 
to disguise a car so that they appeared to 
be members of the forces of law and 
order. 

Federal officers met with little resis- 
tance, but at the Angels’ “clubhouse,” a 
two-story stucco building in Oakland, 
they watched while 20 or so gang mem- 
bers roared off on their motorcycles. Oak- 
land police were waiting two blocks away. 


forcement administration, one Angel had 
a quantity of speed spilling from his shirt 
when he was arrested. 

The trial of the Angels is set to begin 
in mid-August. Each defendant could 
draw up to 20 years. But even with con- 
victions, says one federal official, “there 
will be more of them out of prison than 
in, and you can’t change years of a pat- 
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They indicate that the drugs An organization for the purpose of violating the law. 
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Who took 
The Crown Jewel of England? 


Solve the mystery- 
you could win $25,000! 


The sleuth who finds the truth may win a $25,000 first prize, 
$5,000 second prize, or one of five $1,000 runner-up prizes. 


The Gibson Girl swoons 
into the waiting arms of the 
Martini Man. 

Lady Trumbull faints. 

No one could hear any 
footsteps. 

It should be easy to de- 
duce who turned out the lights, 
dear reader. 

But now, more 
importantly, clip 
out the coupon and 
tell us (for a chance at 
$25,000) who takes 
The Crown Jewel + 
of England. That 
is a far trickier 
problem, and 
no one, not even you, is 
above suspicion. Good 
luck and good hunting! 


about to be taken. 
The Contessa is whis- 
pering to the Squire. 
The man in the heavy 
| boots sits holding his 
favorite drink -a Beefeater 
Gin and Tonic. 
The person seated 
| Opposite the Brigadier is “. 
enjoying a Beefeater Gimlet. 
The Butler enters with a 
Br» Beefeater Gibson for the 
“gg person seated to the 
S>\ right of Lady Trumbull. 
The Brigadier mum- 
“bles to himself to buy __ 
a bottle of Beefeater / 
Gin-The Crown _¢. 
Jewel of England - on 
the way home. 
Suddenly, the 
lights go out. 


The scene is the drawing room 
of a 17th century manor house in 
the heart of the Kent countryside 


































The Contessa 






The Drawing Room 










There are five people 
inthe manorhouse. & 
Although noone 
knows it, The Crown 
Jewel of England is 






The Squire 
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Lady Trumbull 





The Butler The Brigadier 


Who took The Crown Jewel of England? 


| OFFICIAL RULES: (No purchase required.) 1, Clip out this entire 
coupon. On the coupon hand print your name. address and tell us 

| who you think took The Crown Jewel of England Mail in a hand 
addressed envelope no larger than 4%” x 9%" (#10 envelope) to 

| Beefeater Gin “The Crown Jewel of England” Sweepstakes, PO. Box 
9241, Blair. Nebraska 68009. 2. IMPORT ANT: In order to be eligible 

| fora prize. you must hand print on the lower left hand corner of your 
| mailing envelope who you think took The Crown Jewel of England 
3. Entries must be received by August 31, 1979. Enter as often as you 

| wish, but each entry must be mailed separately. 4. Winners will be 
determined in a random drawing from among all correct entries 

| received. If fewer than seven (7) correct entries ate received, random 
| drawings will be held from among all entries received to award 
prizes not awarded via correct einiy Rawsinen drawings are under the 

| supervision of the D.L. Blair Corporation, an independent judging 
organization whose decisions are final. 5. This sweepstakes is open 

| to residents of the United States of legal drinking age in their state of 
residence at time of entry. Employees of Kobrand Comp its distribu 

| tors, retailers, advertising and promotion agencies and their families 
| are not eligible. This sweepstakes is void in Ohio, Utah and Texas 
and wherever prohibited is law. Limit one prize per family. No 

| substitution of prizes is permitted. All Federal, State and local laws 
and regulations apply. For a list of prize winners, send a SEPARATE 

| self-addressed, stamped envelope to: Beefeater Gin “The Crown 
| Jewel of England” Winners List. PO. Box 6279, Blair, Nebraska 
68009. 6. All entries must be on Official Entry Coupons. For each 

| additional coupon you wish send a SEPARATE self-addressed 


T BEEFEATER GIN. The Crown Jewel of Engiand. 
Ener ne np sires manly wa 





stamped envelope to: Beefeater Gin “The Crown Jewel of England 
Coupon Request, PO. Box 7104. Blair, Nebraska 68009. Your request 
must be received by July 31,1979 


Clip out this coupon and tell us who you think took The Crown 
Jewel of England. Write your answer below and also on the lower 
left hand corner of your mailing envelope. Please hand print. (NO 
PURCHASE REQUIRED) 
Mail to: BEEFEATER GIN “THE CROWN JEWEL OF ENGLAND 

PO. BOX 9241. BLAIR. NEBRASKA 68009 





Who took The Crown Jewel of England? 





Name 





Address 





City State 
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A father carries home the body of his child killed in the battle for Managua Guerrilla in Leén recovers ammunition from a slain guardsman 


NICARAGUA 


World 





Somoza Stands Alone 


The U.S. recommends intervention, but “Tacho” fights on 


or Nicaragua's embattled Presi- 
dent, General Anastasio (“Tacho”) 
Somoza Debayle, the week was one 
of gathering desperation. The com- 
muniqués that flowed into his fortified 
command post in Managua were grim 
From Leon, the country’s second largest 
city (pop. 62,000), came word that a na- 
tional guard garrison had fallen to the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front 


(FSLN). From Rivas, capital of the south- 
western district, commanders reported 
that a force of 700 guerrillas had not 
been beaten back. Managua itself was un- 
der siege. The sounds of heavy artillery 
salvos echoed through the bunker as So- 
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In a “liberated zone” of Nicaragua's capital, a family 
Efforts to arrange a truce continued, but the nation suffered in an agony of ceaseless violence and impending starvation 
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moza’s elite “Pumas,” wearing their dis- | and Venezuela) abandoned its efforts to 


tinctive black berets, attacked rebel bar- 
ricades in the barrios on the outskirts of 
the capital 

So poorly were Somoza’s troops far- 
ing that the weary dictator retracted his 
confident boast that he would crush the 
Sandinistas’ “final offensive” in only two 
weeks’ time. Said he: “When the will of 
the people weakens, it could go either way. 
Maybe we win, maybe they do.” 

That gloomy forecast reflected Somo- 
za’s growing diplomatic isolation as well 
as his deteriorating military position. The 
first setback came when the Andean 
Group (Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia 














negotiate a truce in the latest flare-up of 
the 19-month-old civil war. Instead, the 
five countries declared that a “state of bel- 
ligerency” existed in Nicaragua and that 
they considered the Sandinistas to be “a 
legitimate army.” The declaration was de- 
signed to allow the group to supply arms 
to the rebels without violating interna- 
tional laws against intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country. It also 
brought them one step closer toward out- 
right recognition of the five-member 
“temporary government” of Sandinistas 
and moderate anti-Somoza leaders named 
by the rebels last week 
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huddles inside makeshift bomb shelter to escape the fighting 
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But more ominous from Somoza’s 
viewpoint was a U.S. request for inter- 
vention that would end both the civil war 
and his family’s 46-year dictatorial rule 
over Nicaragua. The day after a national 
guardsman wantonly murdered ABC-TV 
Correspondent Bill Stewart (see PRESS), 
the Carter Administration spurned the 
dictator’s emotional appeal for the U.S. 
to “pay back the help we gave in the cold 
war’—referring to the launching areas 
that Nicaragua provided for the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invasion of 1961. Instead, Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance urged the Or- 
ganization of American States to bring 
about “the replacement of the present 
government with a transitional govern- 
ment of national reconciliation that would 
be a clear break with the past.” 


ance further proposed that the 

OAS dispatch a_ peace-keeping 

force, which might include some 

US. troops, to restore order to the 

divided country. Vance’s six-point plan 

also included a cessation of all arms ship- 

ments to both Somoza’s forces and the 

rebels and a major international relief and 
reconstruction effort. 

Washington's program was aimed in 
part at preventing the creation of a Cu- 
ban-style Communist government in Nic- 
aragua. Declared Vance: “There is 
mounting evidence of involvement by 
Cuba and others in the internal problems 
of Nicaragua.” That charge drew an an- 
gry reply from Cuba’s foreign ministry, 
which released a statement accusing the 
USS. of “pressuring several Latin Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives to come 
to an agreement in the OAS that would fa- 
cilitate a military intervention in Nica- 
ragua™ in order to “preserve the essence 
and basis of the bloody and corrupt neo- 
colonial regime dominated by the U.S.” 

The U.S. plan was also attacked by 
other OAS members. Some feared that this 
might create a precedent for future in- 
tervention in their own affairs, along the 
lines of the 1965 Marine landing in the 
Dominican Republic. 

While efforts to find a diplomatic so- 
lution continued, Nicaragua was a coun- 
try in agony. Thousands have died in the 
fierce fighting between Somoza and the 
Sandinistas. Though they outnumber the 
guerrillas by about 4 to | and have a vast 
edge in weaponry, Somoza’s 12,000 na- 
tional guardsmen have been severely 
strained by the extent of the fighting, 
which has involved virtually every city 
and town in the country. To retain con- 
trol of his capital, Somoza pulled in troops 
from the countryside, thereby allowing 
Leon and parts of Matagalpa, Esteli and 
Masaya to fall into rebel hands. 

To cut down government casualties, 
Somoza’s troops last week began to shell 
rebel positions with heavy artillery before 
moving in to retake streets of Managua’s 
barrios “yard by yard.” But the indiscrim- 
inate shelling, along with devastating 
bomb and rocket attacks by Somoza’s air 
force, has killed far more civilians than 
Sandinistas. 
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Who Are the Sandinistas? 


© President Somoza, Nicaragua’s uprising is nothing more than a Com- 
"Vie plot aimed at unseating him. “As long as the Communists in Cuba 
and Panama continue to supply the weapons, there will be a battle,” he main- 
tains. The Carter Administration is also concerned about Fidel Castro's influence 
on Nicaragua’s civil war and on the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN), 
a broadly based collection of Marxist and non-Marxist leftists held together 
mainly by hatred for Somoza’s regime. The evidence of such influence is scant, 
though U.S. intelligence reports indicate that since late May a Panamanian DC- 
6B cargo plane has operated regularly between Panama, Cuba and Costa Rica 
carrying newly trained rebels and a variety of weapons. 

The FSLN was founded in 1962 by Carlos Fonseca Amador, a Cuban-trained 
guerrilla who was slain by Somoza’s troops two years ago. Named for Augusto 
César Sandino, a legendary nationalist guerrilla murdered on the order of Somo- 
za’s father in 1934, the Sandinistas started out as a ragtag rebel band that staged 
sporadic raids on isolated government outposts. Since then, the Sandinistas’ ranks 
have swelled to 3,000 or so battle-hardened fighters armed with an assortment of 
modern weapons. 

As the Sandinistas increased in numbers, they also picked up new recruits 
from Nicaragua’s upper and middle classes. Within the FSLN, three main factions 
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A woman Sandinista guards wounded guerrillas fleeing a clash with Somoza forces 


have emerged from the infighting. Of these, two make no apology for being un- 
abashedly Marxist. But the third and largest group, known as the Terceristas (In- 
surrectionists), is composed of socialists, Roman Catholic liberals (including 
many priests), trade unionists and even a few businessmen. 

Financed by socialists in Europe and South America, the Terceristas have 
staged the most spectacular Sandinista operations, including last year’s brief take- 
over of the National Palace in Managua. The best-known Tercerista is Edén Pas- 
tora, the Comandante Cero (Zero) who led that raid. More influential are the Or- 
tega brothers, Humberto and Daniel, who represent the Terceristas on the nine- 
man Sandinista National Directorate. Daniel was named by Sandinistas as their 
representative on the five-member “temporary government” selected last week 
by the rebels. The others: Moisés Hassan Morales, leader of the Sandinistas’ po- 
litical arm, the National Patriotic Front; Alfonso Robelo Callejas, a businessman 
jailed by Somoza for leading a strike; Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, widow of the 
slain editor of the opposition newspaper La Prensa; and Sergio Ramirez Mer- 
cado, former secretary of the Central American University in Costa Rica. 

US. officials fear that without a broadly based coalition that includes such 
groups as the Social Christian Party and even pro-Somoza conservatives, hard- 
line Marxist Sandinistas will dominate whatever regime succeeds Somoza. But 
most Nicaraguans believe any organization that can bring about the downfall of 
Somoza deserves support. Says Father Miguel d’Escoto, a radical priest who has 
been named ambassador-at-large by the temporary government: “Every Nica- 
raguan with dignity is a Sandinista, even those who do not belong to the FSLN.” 








Because of the civil war, Nicaragua’s 
economy, already reeling from an almost 
total withdrawal of foreign investment 
and a cutoff of U.S. economic assistance, 
has been dealt a blow from which it will 
take years to recover 

Nicaragua's agriculture, which em- 
ploys a majority of the population, has 
been all but ruined. June is normally the 
month in which farmers plant cotton, the 
country’s leading farm export, and spray 
the coffee crop, which ranks No. 2. This 
year farmers are afraid to go to their fields 
The disruption is certain to worsen a se- 
vere food shortage 

The most urgent problem is the plight 
of at least 200,000 people who have fled 
from the fighting. Some have escaped into 
the countryside. But most have flocked 
into refugee centers in the capital, strain- 
ing the capacity of church and charitable 
organizations beyond the breaking point 
At the National Seminary in Managua, 
TIME Correspondent Bernard Diederich 
found 11,000 refugees crowded onto the 
grounds of what had been a retirement 
home for elderly priests. Reported 
Diederich 


s quickly as workmen could throw 
up one-room wooden shelters de- 
signed to ward off the daily sum- 

mer rains, whole families moved 
in. Others huddled in their cars parked 
in the muddy courtyard. Medical supplies 
were unavailable, and sanitary conditions 
were so bad that doctors feared epidem- 
ics would break out. 

Among the refugees, there was fury 
at the Somoza regime. Many had been 
wounded by the national guard’s indis- 
criminate shelling and air attacks. Said 
Miriam Morales, 20, who had just given 
birth in a chicken coop in the courtyard 
to her second child: “I have named her 
Diane, and I hope she never hears a rock- 
et in her life.” 

There were few teen-age boys among 
the families who sat cooking their scanty 
meal over campfires in the courtyard. Vir- 
tually all have joined /os muchachos, 
youths who fight with the Sandinistas at 
the barricades. Said a seven-year-old 
whose older brothers have enlisted in the 
anti-Somoza forces: “When I am big 
enough I am going to be a Sandinista 
too 

Somoza has been able to stay in power 
because his guardsmen remain loyal 
Many of them feel they have no choice. As 
one officer put it: “If we give up, the San- 
dinistas will kill us.” But there is a grow- 
ing recognition that the civil war cannot 
be stopped as long as Somoza reigns. As an 
American-trained national guardsman 
put it last week, “In this war, nobody gives 
an inch, The current round could cease in 
two weeks. But when it does, both sides 
will just rearm, and we'll be fighting again 
in three months or so, just like before.” 
The implicit hope is that Somoza will step 
aside, sparing his country from ceaseless 
violence a 
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INDOCHINA 


Facing a “Liquid Auschwitz” 


The plight of the refugees in Southeast Asia grows worse 


he policy was born of desperation, al- 

though it seemed shockingly inhu- 
mane. Malaysia’s Deputy Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamad announced that his 
government was going to get tough with 
refugees from Viet Nam. Not only would 
Malaysia shoot on sight at any more of 
the so-called boat people who tried to land 
on its shores, said Mahathir, but it would 
push back to sea the 76,000 who have al- 
ready landed there. If necessary, contin- 
ued Mahathir, Malaysia would build boats 
in which to remove them. Said he: “If 


| Mahathir’s outburst typified the depth 


of anger and frustration felt not only by 
Malaysia but also by several of its neigh- 
bors in Southeast Asia. The resources and 
patience of these countries have been se- 
verely strained by the steadily rising num- 
bers of refugees from Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia. In addition to the 76,000 ref- 
ugees in Malaysia, there are 160,000 in 
Thailand, 31,500 in Indonesia and 57,000 
in Hong Kong, and the governments of 
these nations are getting more and more 
worried Two weeks ago, Thailand repa- 


Acrowd of Vietnamese boat people who have been allowed to stop temporarily in Hong Kong 
Expelled for profit by Hanoi’s barbarous policy of racism 


they try sinking the boats, they won't be 
rescued. They will drown.” 

Mahathir’s ugly words may actually 
have done the refugees a service, since 
the threat shocked the Western world into 
belated recognition of a human tragedy 
that is almost beyond solution. One Ital- 
ian newspaper called the situation a “liq- 
uid Auschwitz,” meaning that in Its size 
and horror the plight of the Southeast 
Asian refugees is taking on some of the as- 
pects of Hitler's “final solution.” 

Malaysia later softened its stand, and 
Prime Minister Hussein Onn informed 
United Nations Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim that there was no plan to shoot 
refugees to keep them from landing. Only 
if no countries are willing to take the ref- 
ugees already in Malaysia, he added, will 
his government force the issue by expel- 
ling its unwelcome guests 


| triated 42,000 Cambodian refugees at 
| gunpoint, sending them back across the 
| border to face turmoil and perhaps death 
In Hong Kong, 2,664 Vietnamese who 
have been stranded aboard the freighter 
Skyluck for five months staged a hunger 
strike to protest the local government's re- 
fusal to allow them ashore 
By taking a firm stand, the reluctant 
host governments appear to have two pur- 
poses in mind: to try to reduce the flow 
of refugees at the source, and to get some 
quick response from the West. In the past 
four years, 540,000 Indochinese refugees 
| have been relocated. The U.S. has taken 
210,000, and 230,000 have reportedly 
been admitted to China. Most of the re- 
maining 100,000 have gone to France, 
Australia, Canada and West Germany 
Since last November, the flow of ref- 
ugees has become a torrent. They are cur- 
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rently fleeing Viet Nam at the rate of 


65,000 a month, but are being permanent- 
ly relocated at the rate of only 10,000 a 
month. Of these, about 7,000 a month are 
going to the U.S. The result is that the 
camps and resettlement areas of South- 
east Asia are choked with more than 300,- 
000 refugees. Britain’s Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher has called for an in- 
ternational conference on the plight of the 
refugees, and the subject is certain to be 
discussed at this week’s summit confer- 
ence in Tokyo. 

The main reason for the exodus is a 


| barbarous policy of racism being carried 
| out by the Hanoi government. The great 


majority of Vietnamese refugees are eth- 
nic Chinese, and in effect the government 
is expelling them for profit. The ancient 
antagonism between the Vietnamese and 
their Chinese fellow citizens was aggra- 
vated by the recent Sino- Vietnamese bor- 
der war. That indecisive conflict evident- 
ly caused Hanoi to regard its Chinese 
population of about one million as a po- 
tentially dangerous fifth column. Some 
refugees arriving in Hong Kong and else- 
where say they were given a choice of em- 
igrating or moving from cities to one of 
the “new economic zones,” a euphemism 
for Viet Nam’s rural labor camps. 


rom those who have chosen to leave, 

the Vietnamese government has ex- 
torted millions of dollars in gold. Peking 
has accused Viet Nam of becoming “the 
biggest and most despicable human traf- 
ficker of the present age.” The U.S. tends 
to agree. “This is a cynical and brutal pol- 
icy,” Vice President Walter Mondale told 
TIME last week. “They are just running, 
people out of the country.” Hong Kong 
government officials say that the trade in 
human lives has replaced coal as Hanoi’s 
principal source of gold and hard curren- 
cy. According to some Hong Kong es- 
timates, Hanoi could collect as much as 
$3 billion before its Chinese population 
is completely expelled. 

The Vietnamese are conducting this 
grim policy with the knowledge that large 


| numbers of refugees who leave their na- 


tive land will never reach safe harbor. 
Most of the boat people are set adrift in 
hopelessly overcrowded craft with inad- 
equate food and water. Many of the ves- 
sels have capsized in tropical storms; oth- 
ers have been attacked at sea by pillaging 
Thai pirates. 

Two refugees who landed in Hong 
Kong reported that they were the only 
survivors of a boatload of 200. Two who 
reached Japan late last year said that 139 
of their companions had perished. On an- 
other vessel, broken down at sea, half a 
dozen people died before a passing Brit- 
ish freighter picked up 295 dehydrated 
survivors last month and took them to 
Taiwan. The ship has been tied up in Tai- 


| wan’s Kaohsiung harbor ever since while 


the authorities try to make arrangements 
for Britain to resettle the refugees. Since 
they have no political power, either in 
their own country or in any other, they 
must simply sit and wait. | 
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TURKEY 


Ecevit Gets a Reprieve 


But his government faces a troubled summer 


mid fistfights and catcalls at a tumul- 

tuous joint session, the Turkish Par- 
liament last week voted 319 to 252 to ex- 
tend martial law for two months in 19 
provinces. Under the circumstances, the 
margin of victory was surprisingly high: 
only two days earlier, the government of 
Premier Bilent Ecevit narrowly survived 
a censure vote by boycotting a session of 
the lower house, thereby preventing a 
quorum. With just 209 seats in the 450- 
member lower house, Ecevit’s Republican 
People’s Party depends on the uncertain 
support of independents to maintain a 
slim majority. Meanwhile, Ecevit is un- 
der constant attack by burly, gladhand- 
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ing former Premier Sileyman Demirel, 
whose Justice Party has 177 parliamen- 
tary seats but can muster enough support 
from independents to threaten the gov- 
ernment on any important vote. 

Eager to return to power, Demirel 
blames Ecevit for the fact that Turkey is 
threatened by bankruptcy. The country 
has exhausted its foreign exchange re- 
serves, faces $13 billion in foreign debts, 
and total exports earnings ($2.3 billion 
last year) barely cover the cost of import- 
ed oil. A group of 24 nations, led by the 
US., West Germany, Britain and France, 
agreed last month to provide $1.5 billion 
in emergency assistance. That aid was 
contingent on Turkish acceptance of an 
austerity program proposed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Ecevit, who only a few months ago 
was boasting that “Turkey will depend 
solely on her own resources,” last week 
bowed to fiscal realism. He agreed to a de- 


Body of dead student (foreground) after shootout in downtown Istanbul 
Despite violence, near bankruptcy and political instability, a country clings to democracy. 








mand by the IMF that the lira be deval- 
ued by a whopping 70%. Devaluation 
should restore Turkey’s credit with the in- 
ternational banking community, clear the 
way for billions more in aid, and improve 
the country’s balance of payments by 
making its exports more competitive. But 
the move will make life even more mis- 
erable than ever for the average Turk, 
who must cope with an annual inflation 
rate of anywhere from 60% to 80%, and 
chronic shortages of everything from 
bread and coffee to fertilizer. 

Meanwhile, Ecevit’s government is 
still grappling with an outbreak of vio- 
lence that has claimed more than 1,500 
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lives in the past 18 months. The worst in- 
cident occurred in December, when 111 
people were killed in a sectarian clash be- 
tween the generally right-wing Sunni 
Muslims and the often left-leaning Shi- 
‘ite Muslims. An ardent civil libertarian, 
Ecevit reluctantly imposed martial law in 
13 of Turkey’s 67 provinces. Martial law 
was later extended to six eastern prov- 
inces to head off potential Kurdish un- 
rest stimulated by the revolution in Iran. 
Turkish terrorism comes in two va- 
rieties. By far the greatest number of vic- 
tims have died in an ongoing war between 
extremists of the far left and the far right. 
Last week in downtown Istanbul, a stu- 
dent was killed and hundreds arrested fol- 
lowing a shootout between government 
security agents and right-wing gunmen. 
Potentially more dangerous, however, is 
political terrorism carried out by the 
Turkish equivalent of the Italian Red Bri- 
gades or West Germany’s Red Army Fac- 
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BEGINS AT HOME 


Gannett is a nationwide communications 
company with a world of different voices: 80 daily 
newspapers, 7 television and 12 radio stations in 
33 states and two U.S. territories. 

Yet the Gannett name is not widely known 
because of a deliberate policy. A policy based on 
a single word: freedom. 

There is no single Gannett editorial voice. 
Every Gannett newspaper, every television and 
radio station is free to express its own opinions, 
free to serve the best interests of its own com- 
munity in its own way. 


The voice of the whole community. 


At Gannett, responsible and responsive 
coverage of the whole community is not just our 
job. It’s our responsibility. 

Serving the best interests of a community 
means being its mirror. It means reflecting the 
varied tastes and interests and news needs of 
the old as well as the young. The rich as well as 
the poor. The powerful and the powerless. 

And that means total community coverage. 
In the news. In features. In sports. And in the 
editorials—which must be the conscience of the 
whole community—constantly pressing for solu- 
tions to problems. 

Newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions are forums for democracy. Places where 
people go to express and find diverse opinions. 
Without fear or favor or any question of fairness 
to all sides. 

Places for the government to get consumer 
feedback, the public pulse, vital food for thought 
on important issues. The nght places, too, for 
nourishing the economic well-being of the com- 
munity and keeping its marketplace in good 
health through advertising services. 











We care because we live there. 


Every Gannett newspaper, every radio and 
television station strives in its own way each day 
to touch the lives of its readers, viewers and listen- 
ers. Each as distinct as the community it serves. 

This is community journalism. And at its 
heart is local news. The news that touches the 
lives of everyone it serves. 

It means being an investigator and exposing 
wrongdoing. It’s being a guardian and watching 
over the community's well-being. It means being 
a recorder and noting the passage of daily life 
with its joys and sorrows, its trials and triumphs. 


Our commitment to freedom. 

At Gannett we have a commitment to 
freedom. Freedom for the men and women of 
Gannett to become more professional every 
day. Freedom to grow with a growing America. 
Freedom to share in the blessings of our free 
society and its free enterprise system. Freedom 
to fulfill our First Amendment obligations and 
to flourish with the opportunities of freedom. 

We take our First Amendment responsibility 
seriously at Gannett. Not just because it protects 
the journalists’ right to print or broadcast the 
news. But because it is the cornerstone of our 
democracy, the people’s guarantee of freedom. 

With our recently concluded merger with 
Combined Communications Corporation, we’re 
moving toward a new and expanded world of total 
information services. But as we grow bigger, the 
same principles of editorial freedom, excellence 
and community service will still apply. 

And so from Guam to the Virgin Islands, 
from Reno to Rochester, from Pensacola to 
Phoenix, from Atlanta to Hawaii, every Gannett 
newspaper, every television and radio station is 
free to set its own course, to meet its local news 
obligations, to express its own opinions. Free to 
serve the best interests of its own community 
in its own way. 


Gannett 


A world of different voices 
where freedom speaks. 
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tion. This year they have killed two Amer- 
ican servicemen as well as_ several 
prominent Turks. The groups consist of 
small, tightly knit units operating on a hit- 
and-run basis. Their members come 
mainly from the upper middle class 
—youths who have gone beyond an in- 
fatuation with Marxism to revolutionary 
violence. Turkish police have had some 
success in cracking down on the terror- 
ists. In Izmir, they arrested seven mem- 
bers of a “Marxist-Leninist Turkish Lib- 
eration Army Front,” an underground 
organization that may have been respon- 
sible for killing the two Americans. 

For all their parliamentary squab- 
bling, Ecevit and Demirel are divided 
more by personal animosity than by ide- 
ology. Demirel, by profession an engineer, 











generally favors free-enterprise solutions. 
Ecevit, a poet and the son of a university 
professor, leans toward mildly socialist 
ones. Turkey’s real problem, though, is 
that neither party is strong enough to gov- 
ern effectively. Still, Ecevit sounded op- 
timistic about his own political future and 
that of his strategically important coun- 
try in an interview with TIME Rome Bu- 
reau Chief Wilton Wynn. 

Said Ecevit: “There has been ample 
freedom in Turkey for 50 years. Those 
who oppose the regime here hanker for 
an authoritarian regime, whether of the 
right or the left. Because our people are at- 
tached to democracy [the extremists] can- 
not get support. 

“Under certain conditions we can 








solve our problems. These include a rea- | we have to pay for democracy.” = 





sonable degree of political stability and in- 
ternational financial aid for the next two 
years, beginning without delay. The rea- 
son I am optimistic is that Turkey has a 
vast number of well-trained and well-ed- 
ucated people. We have unexploited min- 
eral resources. We can earn more from 
tourism than from exports. And we can 
export construction and engineering ser- 
vices to regional countries. But we are in 
a very volatile situation. The opposition 
has chosen this particular period to stir 
up a government crisis, which will ham- 
per our opportunity to restore our econ- 
omy with foreign aid. We risk seeing this 
year wasted in the economic and social 
sense. We must live with instability for 
some time, but instability may be the price 
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A Delicate Relationship 


The U.S. Government has been watching the seemingly 
chronic economic and political crisis in Turkey with alarm, 
frustration and a measure of self-recrimination. TIME Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott reports: 


Ww hen Jimmy Carter and Leonid Brezhnev sat down in 
Vienna last week for a 90-minute private session, with 
only their interpreters present, one of the most sensitive is- 
sues between them concerned Turkey. The U.S. wants to 
send U-2 spy planes into Turkish airspace to monitor missile 
tests from the Tyuratam launch site in Kazakhstan, about 
a thousand miles inside the 
USS.R. To verify Soviet compli- 
ance with the missile moderniza- 
tion provisions of SALT Il, Amer- 
ican intelligence must be able to 
get as close as possible to launch- 
es from Tyuratam. Before the fall 
of the Shah, the U.S. relied large- 
ly on nearby listening posts in 
Iran. When those installations 


were ransacked by supporters of America’s high-flying U-2 spy plane 


Ayatullah Khomeini, the U.S. 

had to fall back on four electronic ground stations in Turkey 
—and a request for permission to collect additional data by 
U-2 missions along the Turkish-Soviet border. The Turkish 
government has said it will grant permission only if the 
Kremlin does not object. Brezhnev made no promises but 
was encouraging. He knows that ratification of SALT I could 
turn on the Senate’s confidence about verification. 

The issue dramatizes the increased importance of the 
US.-Turkish relationship in the wake of the upheaval in 
Iran. It also illustrates the deterioration and current del- 
icacy of that relationship. Before the Turkish invasion of Cy- 
prus in 1974 and the subsequent arms embargo imposed 
by Congress it would have been unthinkable for any gov- 
ernment in Ankara to solicit a Soviet blessing for some- 
thing like U-2 overflights. There is now widespread res- 
ignation in Washington that the damage done by the Cyprus 
crisis five years ago will never be fully repaired. Many in 
the Government see the U.S. as having abused a valued 
friendship. Says one U.S. diplomat: “People tend to forget 
that our three most important and successful postwar ven- 
tures in promoting democracy were Germany, Japan and 
Turkey.” After a pause, he adds ruefully, “Of course, 
the Turks have practiced democracy so well that it often 





gets them tied into knots, as is happening right now.” 

The Carter Administration, like the Ford Administra- 
tion, tends to blame Congress for overreacting to the Turk- 
ish occupation of Cyprus. The invasion was provoked by 
years of Greek-Cypriot repression of the Turkish minority 
on the island and by an abortive Athens-instigated coup in 
Nicosia. Ethnic loyalties have unquestionably played an un- 
helpful part in U.S. policy. An influential circle of a dozen 
or so legislators of Greek heritage rammed through the 1974 
embargo, which was lifted only last year. The same “Greek 
lobby” was instrumental last week in blocking House ap- 
proval of a $50 million military grant to Turkey. Since 1974 
two leaders of the lobby have acquired more power—but no 
more sympathy for the Turkish position. Congressman John 
usamrorce Brademas of Indiana is now the 
No. 3 man in the House Dem- 
ocratic leadership. Paul Sarbanes 
of Maryland has moved from a 
congressional seat up to the 
Senate. 

State Department and White 
House officials are hoping that 
four factors will curb the anti- 
Turkish feelings on Capitol Hill: 
1) the increased strategic impor- 
tance of Turkey to NATO and the 
West now that Iran is neutral at best; 2) the desire to main- 
tain Turkey as a moderate influence in the Islamic world; 
3) the need to shore up Turkey against economic collapse; 
and 4) Turkey’s geographic location, which is vital for the 
verification of SALT. 

During West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
meeting with Carter at the White House three weeks ago, 
the U.S—West European economic rescue operation was 
high on the agenda. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance has 
called Turkey “the southeastern anchor of the American se- 
curity system.” His principal troubleshooter, Warren Chris- 
topher, has made two trips to Ankara this year—in Jan- 
uary to discuss the economic situation and in May to talk 
about U-2 overflights. Says Christopher: “Our relationship 
with Turkey is one of the most important and complex we 
have.” National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski sees 
the coming months as critical. Said he last week: “The issue 
is fundamental. Is Turkey going to continue on the path 
laid out for it by Kemal Atatiirk, namely toward western- 
ization, or is it going to be driven back into the Middle 
East?” Brzezinski and other policymakers believe the an- 
swer could be important not only for Turkey but for its some- 
what estranged and nervous ally, the U.S. 
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"Hey, it floats!” Back in 1879, mre couldn’t believe their eyes when 
we introduced the floating soap called Ivory. But just about everybody 
loved it... especially the kids. 

In 1979, Ivory celebrates its 100th birthday as 
America’s favorite soap, but not just because it 
floats. In 100 years, the name Ivory has come to 
mean a lot more than that. » ex 

Ivory is purity. 

99 and 44/100% Pure® 


It’s mildness. Mildness 


And more doctors have 
‘sb , recommended Ivory than 
Rie from the beginnin . 
Ivory busrity and Ivory bales = other _— 
went together naturally. Tes healthy looking 
faces. Ivory families know good food, exercise 


and washing with a gentle soap like Ivory will Genstiaanc ob bors gels pial 
pure, natural kind of clean. 















America. 


| help keep their skin looking clean and healthy. 
It’s a natural kind of clean. When you get into 
an Ivory shower, you're not covered with a lot of 
perfume, cream or deodorant. You look clean, you 
ke @ smell clean, and you feel 
2» S® —clean...naturally clean. 

A 7 Ie’s quality, value and a 
commitment to excellence frm Doughboys wo G.L.'s, abar of 
made 100 years ago by Ivory was a sreassre in the field 
Harley Procter. He believed in making the best 
product possible at the least cost to the consumer. 
No product today exemplifies that commitment 
better than Ivory. It’s a standard 
of simple virtue and basic value | 
in American products. And 
Americen liisend vor, ~—_it always will be. 

is ca And finally, it’s you. 
For 100 years, America, you’ve used more Ivory Soap 
in your baths, at your sinks, and in your showers... 
than any other soap in history. We’re proud to 
know that Ivory’s purity and honest quality are ant peur A homer eat 
as important to you today as they were meetignen assole 
100 years ago. .> 










x wR 
That’s why, as we begin our second 
hundred years, we'd like to say 
thank you, America. Thanks to you, 
we're celebrating our 100th birthday 
as America’s favorite soap. 











“JOHN 
MASTERS’ 


‘| magnum opus3* 


| ‘Masters’ skill 
in storytelling, 


his convincing characteriza- 
tion and skillful organization 
have never been more tellingly 
displayed .... An impressive 
| large-scale work.” 

—*John Barkham Reviews 

“A sweeping saga 

of an English family caught up 
in the heroics and horrors of 
the Great War... smoothly 
paced, full of love affairs, 
battlefield action, historic 
events.” —Booklist 


«6 worthy contender 
for the Anglo-saga 
audience.... 


| Masters successfully broad- 
jumps the gap between ad- 
venture novelist and saga- 
writer.” —Kirkus Reviews 
(Special Mention) 


6A thoroughly 
good read.... 


A sharply realized recapitula- 
tion of an era—sensitive, real- 
istic, at times earthy. A re- 
markable novel.” 

—Publishers Weekly 


“6 Hailed 
as another War and Peace.” 
—London Bookseller 


NOW. 
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Many a promise is 
being written in sand. 


Marathon picnic outings on the 
beaches near the Cliff House 
have hurley-burled in popularity 
among the City’s cyclists. 

Wicker baskets heavily laden with 
Dungeness crab, oyster delicacies, 
champagne magnums and other 
sumptuous treats are the hallmark of 
numerous velocipede-powered suitors. 


Passing by one cozy couple, a misty- 
eyed girl commented, “You've 
broken the promise you made me.” 
To which, the agile-minded beau 
brummel replied, “Never mind, 
my dear, I'll make you another.” 
There was a time, a golden 

city and Korbel 





























The new, epic bestseller by the 
author of Bhowani Junction 


A LITERARY GUILD 
FEATURED ALTERNATE 


$12.95 at all bookstores 


Naturally fermented in the bottle you buy. 
Just as it was in San Francisco's Golden Age. 








“F-KORBEL & BROS., GUERNEVILLE, SONOMA COUNTY, CA. * PRODUCERS OF FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES 





















BRITAIN 


Vindication for Jeremy Thorpe 


The “trial of the century” ends in his acquittal 


“Ww ill the foreman please stand,” 
said an official of the court. A 
gray-haired woman, dressed in a blue suit, 
rose to her feet. “What say you?” inquired 
the official, reading the first charge, con- 
spiracy to murder. “Not guilty,” she re- 
plied. There was a stir in Courtroom No 
1 of London's Old Bailey that was im- 
mediately hushed by cries of “Silence!” 
The official continued by asking the 
verdict for all four defendants. Each 
time the reply was “Not guilty.” Then 
the official asked for a second verdict, 
to the charge that one of the defen- 
dants had specifically incited another 
to murder a third person. Again the an- 
swer was “Not guilty.” The proceed- 
ings lasted for scarcely a minute. When 
the presiding judge, Sir Joseph Cant- 
ley, adjourned the court, former Lib- 
eral Party Leader Jeremy Thorpe, 50, 
picked up the three pillows he had 
brought along to pad his hard wooden 
chair throughout the 31-day trial and 
exuberantly tossed them over the dock 
to his wife Marion 

Thus ended what the British press 
had dubbed “the trial of the century.” 
The acquittal last week of Thorpe and 
three co-defendants ended a three- 
year ordeal that had cost the politi- 
cian his party leadership, his seat in 
Parliament and one of the most prom- 
ising careers in British politics. In the 
most bizarre sexual-political scandal 
since War Minister John Profumo’s 
dalliance with Girl-About-Town 
Christine Keeler in 1963, Thorpe had 
been accused of plotting to murder 
Norman Scott, a former male model, 
because Scott's allegations of a homo- 
sexual affair between them threatened 
Thorpe’s career 

In 1975 Scott was taken by An- 
drew Newton, an erstwhile airline 
pilot, to a lonely moor at night; Scott 
was not harmed, but Newton shot his 
Great Dane, Rinka. Newton was sen- 
tenced to two years for possession of a 
firearm and intent to endanger life 
There the matter might have ended, 
except that after his release from pris- 
on Newton began talking of a “contract” 
to murder Scott. An investigation was 
launched, which led toa trial 

Also tried were David Holmes, 49. 
formerly deputy treasurer of the Liberal 
Party, whom Thorpe was charged with in- 
citing to murder Scott; John Le Mesurier, 
49, director of a carpet discount firm, 
charged with recruiting Newton to kill 
Scott and paying him off; and George 
Deakin, 39, a nightclub owner, who al- 
legedly introduced Newton to Le Mesu- 
rier and Holmes. Deakin was the only one 
of the four defendants to take the stand 
He testified that Le Mesurier and Holmes 
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only wanted Newton to frighten, rather 
than kill, someone who Deakin believed 
was blackmailing Holmes’ wife. 

In his summation to the jury of “the 
rather bizarre and surprising case.” the 
presiding judge described the evidence 
against Thorpe as “almost entirely cir- 
cumstantial.” He made the point that the 
prosecution’s case relied on the testimony 





Jeremy Thorpe, with Wits Merten, after the verdict 
A costly ordeal and a shattered career 


of witnesses whose characters were less 
than trustworthy. Scott, who now trains 
horses in Devon, gave a highly emotional 
performance 

Alt one stage he declared of his re- 
lationship with Thorpe: “By the end of 
1962 I was very unhappy. I just wanted 
to finish the whole thing myself, Thorpe 
and everything. I just wanted to kill 
Thorpe.” The judge described Scott as “a 
crook, a fraud, a sponger and a parasite.” 

Another prosecution witness was Pe- 
ter Bessell, who claimed that Thorpe had 
confessed his homosexuality to him ata 
meeting in the House of Commons din- 





ing room and later said he wanted to mur- 
der Scott for blackmailing him. Bessell, 
the judge noted, was “a lay preacher who 
at the same time was sexually promis- 
cuous and, therefore. a humbug.” 

As for Newton. Cantley described 
him as “that awful man” and a “conceit- 
ed bungler” who “might have been in- 
spired to take a little more care” if he 
had, in fact, been intent on murder 
“Whether it was a conspiracy to frighten 
or a conspiracy to kill, it was badly 
botched,” he said. The judge also made 
the point that the testimony of the three | 
principal prosecution witnesses was 
» “tainted” by the huge sums of money 
that each had received for telling his | 
story to the British press. Bessell ad- | 
mitted on the stand that his contract 
for serialization of portions of a book 
he is writing called for twice as 
much ($100,000) if Thorpe were con- 
victed. By the judge's reckoning, Scott 
was paid $31,000 by newspaper and 
television companies, and Newton 
$22,000 

From the beginning, Thorpe had 
insisted that he was innocent both of 
the criminal charges and of any sex- 
ual relationship with Scott. In a writ- 
ten statement at the end of the trial, 
Thorpe called the verdict “totally fair, 
just and a complete vindication.” Then 
he embraced his wife, a former con- 
cert pianist, and his mother, both of 
whom had attended the trial, and 
climbed into his old black Humber. He 
said he intended to take a short rest 
with his family, away from the glare 
of publicity 


Pe ett | 





F ew believed that Thorpe would 
ever again be able to pick up the 
pieces of what had been a distin- 
guished, indeed brilliant, public life 
During his 20 years in the House of 
Commons he had revived Britain's 
once great Liberal Party as a potent 
force in British politics. As a product 
of Eton and Oxford, and the husband 
of the former Countess of Harewood, 
he was an important member of that 
peculiarly British institution, The Es- 
tablishment, an exclusive “old boy” 
network that is still one of the keys to 
power and influence in Great Britain 
In London’s fashionable West End, he 
dazzled Mayfair dinner parties with 
imitations of leading politicians that 
wounded with the precision of a fine steel 
rapier. His public manner lent a youthful 
zest to politics that the British public 
openly admired. Thorpe’s fall from grace, 
therefore, was all the more dramatic. In 
surprisingly sympathetic words, the pros- 
eculing counsel, Peter Taylor, noted: “The 
tragedy of this case is that Mr. Thorpe 
has been surrounded and in the end his ca- 
reer blighted by the Scott affair. His story 
is a tragedy of truly Greek or Shakespear- 
ean proportions—the slow but inevitable 
destruction of a man by the stamp of one 
defect.” “ 
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ITALY 


What Future? 


The Communists are fretful 


t has been a rough month for Enrico 
Berlinguer and his Italian Communist 
Party. Losing ground for the first time 
| since World War II, the P.C.I. saw its pop- 
ular vote slip by 4% in the June 3 general 
| elections; a week later the party dropped 
another 750,000 votes in elections for the 
new European Parliament. The down- 
ward trend continued last week in Berlin- 
guer’s native Sardinia, where the party 
polled less than 30% in a regional election. 
Stunned by these setbacks, the Commu- 
nists are entering a phase of soul search- 
ing and reappraisal. 

The main reason for the Communist 
decline seems clear: the rank and file are 
unhappy over Berlinguer’s strategy of 
sharing power with the 
Christian Democrats in 
the so-called historic com- 
promise. By pledging par- 
liamentary support to the 
Christian Democrat-led 
coalition, the party had to 
share the blame for the 
government's failure to 
deal effectively with such 
problems as inflation and 
unemployment. As a re- 
sult, working-class sup- 
port for the Communists 
has fallen off, especially in 
the big cities. 

Berlinguer’s power- 
sharing policy also led 
to disenchantment among 
younger voters, who gave 
their support to far-left radicals. In Pa- 
lermo, an analysis of the June 3 vote 
showed that the Communists’ heaviest 
losses came in districts with large num- 
bers of young voters. By linking up with 
the Christian Democrats, concluded Mas- 
simo D’Alema, head of the party’s youth 
federation, “we lost credibility for the 
P.C.I. as the party of freedom. We man- 
aged to look at the same time both im- 
potent and Jacobin.” 

The search for causes of the electoral 
decline has resulted in recriminations 
aimed at the party’s leadership. Citing 
“errors at the top,” the party’s peppery 
elder statesman, Giancarlo Pajetta, 
warned: “Someone with responsibility 
will have to pay.” That someone might 
be Berlinguer. Although he has not been 
| publicly attacked by his fellow Commu- 

nists, Berlinguer’s authority is being se- 

| riously questioned for the first time since 
he took over the party in 1972. 

The most significant open act of de- 

| fiance so far has come from Pietro In- 

grao, 64. Against Berlinguer’s wishes, In- 

grao announced two weeks ago that he 

would not stand for re-election as pres- 

ident of the Chamber of Deputies. He was 

replaced by 52-year-old Nilde Jotti, a 








Pietro Ingrao 














P.C.1. deputy and longtime companion of 
legendary Communist Leader Palmiro 
Togliatti; she thus became the first wom- 
an president of a parliamentary assembly 
in Italy’s history. By giving up his lofty 
parliamentary post, Ingrao would be bet- 
ter able to descend into the arena of party 
politics and head an anti-Berlinguer fac- 
tion. Considered one of the party’s deep- 
est thinkers, Ingrao is at the center of a 
“cerebral” faction that advocates a thor- 
ough overhaul of Communist strategy 
based on a careful re-examination of the 
party’s strengths and objectives. Ingrao 
and his followers seek to reunify the left 
by forging new links with the Socialists. 

Another threat to Berlinguer’s su- 
premacy comes from such hard-liners as 
Armando Cossutta, 59, who bitterly as- 
sailed the present leadership at last April's 
party congress. Cossutta and his allies 
want the P.C.I. to return to militant op- 
position, which would mean the use of 
strikes and labor unrest to bend the gov- 
ernment to their will. Should the Com- 
munists decide to break with the Chris- 
tian Democrats and go into permanent 
opposition, the hard-liners stand to gain 
power within the party. 

Berlinguer’s policies, however, still 
enjoy support among party moderates, 
who feel that the historic compromise has 
not yet been given a fair trial and that a 
total rupture with the Christian Demo- 
crats would destroy the party’s only 
chance of winning real political power 
through the democratic process. Berlin- 
guer himself has suggested a re-evaluation 
of the historic compromise, but it remains 
central to his strategy, and he will ulti- 
mately have to answer for it before the 
party’s Central Committee. The commit- 
tee meets later this month to conduct its 
own investigation of the elections and fill 
several vacant posts. While it seems un- 
likely that he would be ousted as party 
leader, there is a strong possibility that 
his opponents will increase their influence 
on the committee, thereby limiting Ber- 
linguer’s room for maneuvering. a 


POPULATION 
Good News 
Birth rates are down, but... 


he world’s fertility rate is dropping, 

the United Nations Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities reported last week, prin- 
cipally because of delayed marriages and 
decisions to have smaller families. The 
U.N. study notes that most governments 
now recognize the need for comprehen- 
sive population policies. Even so, by the 
end of this decade alone there will be an 
estimated 738 million more people alive 
than there were in 1970. By the year 2000 
more than 6 billion people will inhabit 
the planet, twice as many as in 1960. 
Worse yet, the population of the poorer, 
developing nations will account for 90% 
of the increase, multiplying problems of il- 










PROPAGATING 
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industrializec 
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literacy, unemployment. poor health and 
scarcity of food. 

Other major conclusions of the study: 
> In 1950 half the people in developed re- 
gions lived in the cities; two-thirds do so 
now, and 75% are expected to mob the cit- 
ies by 2000. In less developed nations, 
heavy migration to the cities has swiftly 
changed the ratio of urban to rural dwell- 
ers. In Third World countries, one per- 
son in six lived in a city in 1950; one in 
three does so today. More than any other 
trend, the urban boom is “bound to have 
radical to revolutionary implications for 
national economic and social structures.” 
>» Even in Third World nations, where 
the incidence of disease remains chron- 
ically high, public health programs have 
resulted in a dramatic increase in life ex- 
pectancy at birth, from just over 40 years 
in 1950 to 55 years now and a projected 
63 years by 2000. At the same time, 
Third World birth rates are dropping, 
although they are still far above replace- 
ment level. This is not so in much of 
the First World: such countries as the 
U.S. and Japan are only slightly above 
zero population growth. The result: a “ris- 
ing average age of the population and in- 
creasing proportions of the aged.” The 
phenomenon will require a shift in so- 
cial spending from child health and ed- 
ucation to welfare systems for the old, 
but a smaller working population will 
have to bear the increasing cost. More- 
over countries with dwindling popula- 
tions, the report suggests obliquely, may 
face necessary “changes in political at- 
titudes toward immigration.” a 
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Buying a new GM car 


 ortruck? Dont settle for less 
than the GM service plan. 


Here's why. 


By comparing the General Motors 
Continuous 
you | 


the best service plan value available. Just 


Protection Plan to any other 
plan see why we believe it offers 
ask the questions below and we think 


you ll agree that GM owners shouldn't 


settle for less 


Why a service plan in 
addition to a warranty? 
Today, more and more GM buyers 
are buying the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan with their new GM car or 
ight duty truck. The reason is simple: With 


the GM Plan you get added repair pro- 


tection against the cost of unexpected 
repairs plus reimbursement for rental and 
towing expenses during and after the GM 


new vehicle limited warranty period 


Are all service plans 
alike? Absolutely not. With 
the ever growing popularity of 
there are 


service contracts 


more and more plans becoming available 
But do be careful. They are not all alike 
and GM wants you to know exactly 


what you re 


getting 


What components are 
covered? Few if 
provide coverage c 


any plans 
Is extensive 
as General Motors’ Continuous 


Protection Plan. The GM Plan covers nine 





maior semblies incl 





uding the engine 


front and rear drive axles 
f 


transmission 


steering, front suspension, brakes, factory 


Continuous 
PM LUAHALN I 
Plan 





installed air conditioner and unlike most 
other plans, the electrical Also 
GM covers seals and gaskets, a provision 


system 


not made by many other plans, and one 
that could be important to you 


What is the provision 
for rental expense? Some 
plans offer no rental expense 
provision. Others offer it only 





in case of failure of specified covered 
parts. Some pay less than General 
Motors. None pay more. General Motors 
Continuous Protection Plan offers an 
allowance towards the cost of a rental car 
or truck in the event yours is inoperable 
and must be kept overnight for repairs 
of any failure covered by the GM 

vehicle limited warranty — and after the 
warranty for failure of any components 


covered by the plan 


Is there an allowance 
for towing and road 
service? Some plc 
provide this 
benefit. GM, however, pro 





very if 


e) 





ng or emer 






ent of 











warranty period f your cor IDI€ 
for any reason—even if you have a dead 
battery, flat tire, or lose your keys! 


Is there a mianey-bock 
offer? With f 
dont get a money-t 


some 





others only give you 30 
General Motors’ Continuous 
Plan lets you cancel within 60 days of 








purchase and receive oa full refund 
provided you had no claim under the 
plan. Also, if you sell or trade your car 
you can even get a pro-rata refund 


Where can this plan be 
honored for service? 
Some plans are honored only 
where you bought the 


Contin 


Plan is honored at over 


General Motors uous 





across the country or a re 





your choice — a big plus, part 


you frequently drive far f 


rom hor 


+ 

















In summary, tew plans ofter al! these 
important provisions, so U 
betore you buy. With the 
protection ottered by the Con nuou 
Protection Plan, we think ofte he 
best value you II tind 

ee your General Motors od 
tor complete oral on on the G 
Continuous Protection Plar Takes care 


of you as well as your car...As 
well as your light duty truck...As 
well as your van. 






















Law 











Of Kids, Congressmen and Cancer 





Days of judgment in the U.S. Supreme Court 


ike college students with term papers 

due, U.S. Supreme Court Justices be- 
gin to churn out opinions at a fast clip as 
the court’s October-to-June term draws 
to an end. Their most notable decisions 
last week: 


Capito! Immunity. When Congressman 
Henry Helstoski appeared before a grand 
jury investigating political corruption in 
New Jersey in 1974, he came voluntarily 
and promised “full cooperation.” Two 
years and nine grand jury appearances 
later, Helstoski was no longer volunteer- 
ing information or even answering ques- 
tions. By then the Congressman himself 
was a target of the probe. In June 1976 
he was indicted for taking bribes in ex- 
change for introducing private bills in 
Congress that allowed aliens to stay in 
the US 
That was the end of Helstoski’s 
twelve-year congressional career. Tainted 
by the charges of corruption, he was de- 
feated in the November election. But he 
| has continued to enjoy one of the priv- 
| ileges of his former office. Last week the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Govern- 
ment could not use any evidence against 
Helstoski that referred to his past legis- 
lative activity. The reason: the Constitu- 
tion states flatly that “for any Speech or 
Debate in either House,” members of 
Congress “shall not be questioned in any 
other place.” 

Helstoski had argued that the brib- 
ery charges against him should be thrown 
out. Though Justice William Brennan 
agreed, the rest of the court would not go 
that far. The Government can still show 
that Helstoski promised to introduce bills. 





Believe It or Not 





L ucy, who has been a bossy, precocious child for the past 
29 years, is now a fallen woman. Or at least about eight 


But it cannot show that he actually de- 
livered. “Without doubt,” acknowledged 
Chief Justice Warren Burger, “exclusion 
of evidence will make prosecutions more 
difficult.” The Justice Department argued 
that it would make some bribery pros- 
ecutions against Congressmen “nearly 
impossible.” At week’s end, the Govern- 
ment was still deciding whether or not to 
drop its case against Helstoski. 


Laetrile in Limbo. While scientists have dil- 
igently searched for treatments for can- 
cer, enterprising entrepreneurs have foist- 
ed off remedies ranging from peat moss 
to a paste made from glycerin and Lim- 
burger cheese. For the past three decades 
the most popular anticancer nostrum has 
been Laetrile, a derivative of the pits of 
apricots and other fruits, which is used 
by as many as 75,000 cancer patients. 
Since the Federal Government has never 
found Laetrile to be safe and effective, it 
is barred from interstate distribution. Two 
years ago, however, a U.S. court of ap- 
peals ruled that the ban does not apply 
to terminally ill cancer patients. The court 
reasoned that since the patients were go- 
ing to die anyway, the Food and Drug 
Act’s “safe and effective” standard is ir- 
relevant; thus the Government should not 
deny them the drug. 

The Supreme Court refused to buy 
that argument, unanimously declaring 
that the law’s protection does reach the 
terminally ill. The decision will not stop 
the traffic in Laetrile, however. It has al- 
ways been easily smuggled, and 20 states 
have legalized its use. Even the Federal 
Government cannot prevent interstate 
shipment of the drug until other legal is- 














tg ea, 
Bernard Poticha Is Now Showing 
Summer and Fall Maternity Fashions 
In His New Permanent Showroom No. 576 


| months pregnant, judging from an advertisement promot- 
ing maternity fashions in Chicago. Quick to defend her 
honor, United Feature Syndicate, which distributes the 
Peanuts comic strip created by Charles Schulz, has sued 
Maternity Shop Owner Bernard Poticha. Charging copy- 
right infringement and unfair trade practices, the lawsuit 
demands that Poticha stop using the ad and seeks $50,000 
damages. Lucy “has been consistently and continuously 
portrayed ... as a young, unmarried girl,” says the com- 
plaint. To portray her as pregnant is “degrading and of- 
fensive ... and tends to destroy the wholesome image.” 
The next thing you know, Dick Tracy will sell out to the 
mob, Daddy Warbucks will go broke, and Charlie Brown 











sues are resolved, such as whether termi- 
nally ill patients have a constitutional 
right of privacy that allows them to use the 
drug even though it has not been licensed 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 


Child Rights. Almost 300 years ago, a 
Pennsylvania man asked local officials to 
confine his mentally disturbed child. 
Agreeing that the child had “turned quite 
mad,” they ordered “a little blockhouse”™ 
built for “said madman.” Mental hospi- 
tals have long since replaced blockhouses, 
and parents now frequently commit chil- 
dren to them. In the past few years, how- 
ever, so-called voluntary commitment has 
come under attack. Several court chal- 
lenges were brought on grounds that par- 
ents were simply unloading unwanted 
children and that the children’s consti- 
tutional rights were being violated. 

In two cases, from Georgia and Penn- 
sylvania, the Supreme Court ruled that 
children do have some due process rights 
of their own. A “neutral fact finder,” who 
can be a hospital psychiatrist, must in- 
dependently decide that the child should 
be admitted. The court also insisted that 
“the child’s continuing need for commit- 
ment be reviewed periodically by a sim- 
ilarly independent procedure.” But the 
court rejected the argument that a child 
should have a formal hearing, with the 
right to a lawyer to represent him. The 
law has historically recognized “that nat- 
ural bonds of affection lead parents to act 
in the best interests of their children.” 
wrote Burger. Parents do not always have 
“an absolute and unreviewable” right to 
institutionalize their children, but Burger 
warned against “pitting parents and child 
as adversaries.” | 

The court’s decisions effectively up- 
hold the commitment procedures of more 
than 30 states. Children’s rights advocates 
denounced the rulings—and promised 
more litigation. a 






















One-Stop Merchandising 
Specializing In 
MOD and JEANETTE 
MATERNITY FASHIONS: 
@ Dresses 
@ Jeans 
e@ Tops 








High fashion at a price - $5.00-$18.00 


She's getting bigger and better every year! 











will start pitching no-hitters. 
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Billy Martin back in pinstripes as manager of the New York Yankees 


Who was that chatterbox 
in pinstripes prowling the third 
base coaching box at Yankee 
Stadium? Why, it was Little 
Orphan Billy Martin, back again 
as manager of baseball's world 
champions after a year’s ban- 
| ishment. This time last season 
Yankee Owner George Stein- 
brenner decided that Martin 
was creating too much dissen- 
sion among his big-name, 
high-salary players and re- 
placed him with low-key Bob 
Lemon, who produced another 
championship. But last week, 
with the Yankees 74 games 
back of the Baltimore Orioles, 
Steinbrenner soured on Lem- 
on. Back came brash Billy with 

| all his old ego and tempera- 
ment intact. Yankee fans, who 
like Lemon but always loved 
Billy the more, greeted the 
prodigal with cheers and ap- 
plause seldom equaled since 
Ruth in his prime, which isn't 
bad for a so-so infielder with a 
lifetime batting average of 
257. 


a 

| It was Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus last week who 
seemed to be the endangered 
species, not the grumpy-look- 
ing chick that Andrus held in 
his hands or the proud big bird 
that dug its claws into the Sec- 
retary’s shoulder as they posed 
together for photographers. 
The birds were peregrine fal- 
cons, and the news was that the 
Interior Department is going to 
shelter four of them at its 
Washington headquarters as a 
start toward bringing falcons 
back to the US. East Coast, 
where they were once numer- 
ous. That was heartening news 
| for almost everyone except the 
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| capital's pigeons. When pere- 
grines are not digging claws 
into Interior Secretaries, pi- 
geons are what they love to eat 


cs 

Whatever it was that Old 
No. 48 was taught to block 
back in 1934 as the offensive- 
defensive center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Wolverines, it 
certainly wasn’t metaphors. 
Back on campus again last 


Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus and peregrine falcon friends 


=| week to lay the cornerstone of 
=| his presidential library, Ger- 
ald Ford emphasized how dif- 
ficult it had been to raise 
$8.4 million for the 
building, with second 
down and $1.4 million 
still to go. “Two years 
ago, we were literally 
back on our own goal 
line,” said Ford, “and we 
had a long row to hoe. Now 
we are on the doorstep of 
| success.” The Ford library, 
when completed in two years, 
| will contain 14 million docu- 
| 


NY 


ments, 700,000 ft. of film and 


the documents: a copy of the 
proclamation Old 48 signed 
in 1974 granting presidential 
clemency to Whittier College 
No. 12, Richard Nixon. 


a 

Poor pulchritudinous Eliza- 
beth Ray, 36, the only aspiring 
| actress who was ever non-type- 
cast. Ray went into show biz 

| after flopping as a non-typist 
for powerful Ohio Congress- 
man Wayne Hays. Both Ray 
and Hays lost their jobs follow- 




























380,000 photographs. One of | 


dangerous to my health.” 


Elizabeth Ray in her nightclub act 


ing revelations of their great 
and good friendship. Ray has 
tried since to make it in the 
theater. Last week she opened 
at Manhattan's Riverboat in a 
nightclub act that was, just pos- 
sibly, worse than her typing 
But the choice of songs was 
insinuating—Big Spender, A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find, 


Send in the Clowns—and her 
form as good as ever 
a 
So determined is Iran's 


revolutionary government to 


| wipe oul Shah Mohammed Reza 


Pahlavi that $135,000 and a free 
trip to Mecca are now the 
bounty for anyone who will ex- 
ecute the Shah. Such ven- 
geance naturally unnerves oth- 
ers who fear reprisals for 
dealing with the exiled royal 
family. Last week from Lon- 
don, Baron Enrico diPortanova, 
heir toa Texas oil fortune, filed 


a $100 million libel suit against | 


ABC-TV for reporting that “de- 
spite denials, almost everyone 
in Acapulco believes the Shah 
will be moving” into a home di- 
Portanova is building there 
next to the Shah's sister's villa 
After that report, the baron 
and Wife Alesandra received 
warning from the new govern- 
ment. The diPortanovas, as a 
result, have holed up in Cla- 
ridge’s. Said the baron: “This is 
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Science 





s long as anyone can remember, vil- 


Golden Mound. Even so, no one dreamed 
of the precious relics that might be un- 
earthed in the strange, 12-ft.-high rise of 
ground located in a cotton field three 
miles north of the town of Shibarghan in 
northern Afghanistan. In 1977 a Soviet- 
Afghan archaeological team began seri- 
ous excavations. By last fall they had un- 
covered the mud-brick columns and 
cross-shaped altar of an ancient temple 
dating back to at least 1000 B.C. Then 





gold that some Soviets said rivaled Tu- 
| tankhamun’s treasure. 

The startling find came to light dur- 
ing routine follow-up digs around the tem- 
ple’s foundation. To their astonishment, 
the scientists stumbled upon a nobleman’s 
grave with gold artifacts, some 1,000 years 


cated six nearby graves of similar vintage, 


all between 100 B.C. and A.D. 100. Each 


they struck pay dirt—a glittering trove of | 


lagers called it Tillya Tepe—the | 


The Golden Nobles of Shibarghan 


Uncovering a dark epoch in an ancient melting pot's past 


-_—s > 











more recent than the temple. Soon they lo- 
5 








contained an open, raised wooden coffin 
wrapped in fabric adorned with small gold 
and silver discs. The skeletal remains 
—four men and two women, aged 25 to 60 
—had even more gleaming adornments: 
remarkably crafted gold-and-turquoise 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces and dag- 
gers. So far, the archaeologists have count- 
ed some 20,000 pieces from six graves. 
They are almost pure (70%) gold, with a 
few larger objects weighing up to 2 Ibs. 
each. The last grave has been resealed 
and remains under guard until the team 
returns in the fall. 

Although comparisons at this time 
with Tut's treasure are surely exaggerat- 
ed, there is no denying that the excava- 
tion will yield important information on 
a particularly puzzling gap in the murky 
past of one of the crossroad regions of 
the world, a melting pot of ancient Med- | 
iterranean and Eastern cultures. Says Ar- 
chaeologist Viktor I. Sarianidi, leader of 
the research team: “These discoveries fill 
that gap and we learn that there was no 
break in the development of the culture.” 

Astride the silk and spice routes, the 
region, known as Bactria in ancient times, 





Diggers surveying exposed grave 
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came under the influence of numerous 
cultures: Indian. Mongolian, Parthian (a 
Persian people), nomadic (from the Eur- 
asian steppes) and even Roman. All col- 
lided with the Hellenistic Greek domi- 
nation of Alexander the Great, who 
conquered Bactria in 331 B.C., and his Se- 
leucid successors. Two centuries later, the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdom was overrun by 
nomadic groups, among them the Parthi- 
ans, Saka from the steppes and five Cen- 
tral Asiatic tribes called the Yiieh-Chih 
It is at this point that Bactria’s history be- 
comes a mystery. Not until one Yiieh- 
Chih ruler united the five tribes circa A.D 
50 to form the Kushan dynasty does the 
record resume. 

The Soviet archaeologists conjecture 
that the buried nobles of Shibarghan 
were members of a local ruling family 
in the midst of this dark period. One 
sign of kinship: two skeletons bore rings 
of identical design. Sarianidi’s theory 
is that a family patriarch stumbled upon 
the long buried temple and appropriated 
it as a royal necropolis. For 200 years 
successive generations were apparently 
buried at the unmarked site, probab- 
ly by night to outwit grave robbers. 

While most other 
pieces of ancient jewelry 
and art found in northern 
Afghanistan were clearly 
imported, the Shibarghan 
treasure is uniquely Bac- 
trian: the work of local ar- 
tisans using the technique 
and style of the steppe no- 
mads, mostly Scytho-Sar- 
matians, skilled artisans 
who ranged over wide ar- 
eas of Eurasia. Yet the 
pieces strongly reflect the 
cultural crosscurrents of 
the region, a synthesis of 
themes and designs never before seen in 
Afghan art. Figures and symbols from 
classical Greek mythology fuse with Chi- 
nese, Indian and Parthian motifs, all in 
the steppe art form. As Classicist Clai- 
reve Grandjouan of Manhattan's Hunter 
College told TIME Reporter-Researcher 
Carol Johmann last week: “It is a new 
and thrilling element to see Greek myth 
transformed by the art of the steppes.” 
Examples: 
>» One gold-and-turquoise pendant fea- 
tures a figure of late Hellenistic design, 
holding at bay two winged creatures sim- 
ilar to griffins—classical monsters with 
an eagle’s beak, wings and talons and 
the body of a lion. Yet the use of tur- 
quoise inlays in teardrop shapes is a tell- 
tale mark of the Scytho-Sarmatian and 
Saka influence. 
> A figurine with a well-rounded bust 
seems to represent Aphrodite, the Greek 
goddess of love, but also has the wings, 
wreath and drape often associated with 
Eros, the male god of love. Besides mud- 
dling these mythic details, the Bactrian 
craftsmen incorporated Indian features 
in the figure’s arm rings, the shape of 
its eyes and mouth, and the possible 
caste or marriage mark on its forehead. 





Clasp showing Chinese image 





> A turquoise-encrusted scabbard por- 
trays the Sarmatian motif of ridged, con- 
voluted animals, one chewing the other, 
as well as rams’ heads with curving horns 
on the crossbars. but is also lined on 
both sides with swastikas, a geometric 
symbol common at this time throughout 
Central Asia, Europe and India 

> A gold clasp shows Dionysus, the Greek 
god of wine and ecstasy, In a stunning 
mix of styles. According to the classical 
story, Dionysus triumphs over India and 
is carried back to Greece by a leopard 
On this piece, he is astride a creature 
that seems to be a cross between a grif- 
fin and a Chinese dragon. Still he is 
shown as a classical Greek figure, ac- 
companied by what may be the Cretan 
princess Ariadne, with the traditional 
representation of the winged goddess of 
victory, Nike, behind them. Before them 
kneels another figure with the face, point- 
ed animal ears and hair of a Greco- 
Roman satyr, yet he drinks from a Greco- 
Persian vessel called a rhyton, made of 
a beast’s head and neck 

> A gold belt with clasps also depicts 
Dionysus, but with a distinctly Eastern 
twist. The reveling Greek god wears his 
familiar boots and short 
tunic and carries a fluted 
cup, yel sports a small 
Buddhist hair bun 

>» A clasp shows a clearly 
Chinese image of a man, 
topped by an umbrella, 
who rides in a cart pulled 
by an Eastern-style beast, 
emblematic of the Han 
dynasty ruling China at 
this time. Once again the 
turquoise teardrops encir- 
cling the scene mark it 
as a work with a steppe 
influence. 

Indeed, the treasure seems to abound 
with unexpected nuggets of history. One 
of the graves has yielded a coin that to- 
tally baffles the archaeologists; it could 
be evidence of a semi-mythical Indo- 
Parthian kingdom thought to have ex- 
isted in the area. Another of the skel- 
etons shows strong Greek religious 
influence. Stuck between the teeth is a 
coin, symbolic payment to the boatman 
who ferries the dead across the River 
Styx to the Underworld. 

Yet for all the gold. it is the mud-and- 
brick temple that may prove to be the real 
scientific treasure, providing insights into 
Afghanistan's even remoter past. It con- 
tains two halls whose flat roofs were sup- 
ported by 15 square columns; the altar in 
the larger room shows traces of ash. No 
one knows who the builders were, what 
they were burning or where they ultimate- 
ly went. (One theory: they may have been 
Aryans, who spoke an Indo-European 
language and who later decamped to In- 
dia.) Says Sarianidi: “The temple may yet 
tell us something about those people. who 
otherwise have left nothing behind but 
shards of painted pottery.” = 


Easternized Dionysus on clasp from belt 
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A Threat to Global Growth 


How the next OPEC-spurred downturn will hit countries big and small 


s they awaited this week's two point- 
edly paired economic gatherings 
—the OPEC oil ministers’ price-set- 
ling meeting in Geneva and the summit 
of the leaders of the seven top industrial 
democracies in Tokyo—the men who 
guide the Western economies were fair- 
ly exhausting their vocabularies of gloom. 
US. Treasury Secretary Michael Blumen- 
thal saw “some very nasty storm clouds” 
developing quickly as a result of the oil 
cartel’s seeming insatiability for higher 
prices, while West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt intoned about “great 
danger” ahead for all concerned, includ- 
ing the oil producers. The best hope 
that France’s President Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing could offer anyone was that 
the industrial world could look for- 
ward to a prolonged period of “sober 
growth.” 

Such gloom is justified; another sub- 
stantial hike in oil prices could well nudge 
the Western world into recession. But for 
a number of reasons a new downturn 
might not be as severe as the one that 
struck in 1973-74. Then, the first round 
of OPEC price hikes helped kick off a glob- 


est and deepest that the U.S., for one, had 


industrialized nations were all lined up 
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al recession that quickly became the long- | 


experienced since the 1930s. Moreover, | 
when the oil price explosion occurred, the | 





at the crest of a simultaneous boom. They 
all skidded into recession together, and 
many smaller countries slid down with 
them. Largely to pay their bloated oil bills, 
the less developed countries (LDCs) bor- 
rowed heavily from public institutions like 
the International Monetary Fund and 
from private banks in developed nations, 
notably the U.S. Since 1973, the foreign 
debt of the non-OPEC LDCs has doubled 
to more than $200 billion; today they must 
spend at least 12% of their export rev- 
enues to service their debts. 

Japan and the Western European 
countries were slow to bounce back from 
the recession and suffered through a lin- 
gering period of sluggish production and 
relatively high unemployment. By con- 
trast, the U.S. economy rebounded fairly 
smartly: production picked up, and job- 
lessness fell from its 1975 peak of 8.9% 
to the current 5.8%. But the U.S.’s solo re- 
covery brought problems. Prosperity 
sucked in imports, but American export- 
ers found littke demand for their goods 
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abroad. Then, too, the nation’s depen- 
dence on ever more costly foreign fuel in- 
creased, lifting the U.S. oil import bill to 
boggling heights—$40 billion last year, 
perhaps $50 billion this year. The result 
was a three-year string of stinging trade 
deficits, including a record $28.5 billion 
in 1978. The devastating drop in the val- 
ue of the dollar overseas, which largely re- 
flected the poor trade situation, helped fan 
domestic inflation by making imports 
more expensive. 

The Administration insists that the 
US.’s present 13% inflation rate can be 
tamed by gently slowing the economy. Its 
program is to: |) cling to the tattered 
wage-price guidelines*; 2) hold the fiscal 
1980 budget deficit to $29 billion, down 
from $32 billion in 1979; and 3) encour- 
age the Federal Reserve Board to con- 
tinue to keep a firm rein on the money 
supply. But most non-Government econ- 
omists believe that inflation will be curbed 
only by the recession that they predict 
will begin this summer. 

The most convincing evidence that a 
downturn is coming is that spending by 
consumers, which has been the chief en- 


* A federal appeals court in Washington last week re- 
versed a decision by a lower court and ruled that 
the Administration did indeed have the right to 


| withhold Government contracts from firms that 


break the guidelines 





Source: G.N.P. figures from Chase Econometrics: 
Ali other figures from QE GO eae 
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gine of the nation’s 50-month-old recov- 
ery, is slowing substantially. The nation’s 
output of goods and services grew by a pal- 
try .8% in the first quarter. For April and 
May, industrial production actually de- 
clined, though only slightly, for the first 
time since January 1978. The standard 
forecast now is for a shallow slump last- 
ing no more than two to three quarters. 
But a continuing climb in oil prices could 
make that slowdown longer and deeper. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the other in- 
dustrial nations, which once counted on 
the US. to be the world economy’s “lo- 
comotive,” would now welcome a mild 
American recession. After a long period 
of sluggishness, the six other leading econ- 
omies—Japan, West Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy and Canada—are showing 
hesitant signs of revival. An index of lead- 
ing indicators for the six advanced 8% 
during the latest twelve-month period, vs. 
1% for the U.S. But the gains have not 
been without cost, notably a rise in prices. 
According to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
which monitors trends in the leading non- 
Communist industrial states, inflation 
among its 24 member states rose 1.1% in 
April, the steepest monthly jump in two 
years. 

A US. downturn would slow U.S. in- 
flation and narrow the American trade 
deficit. It would reduce U.S. oil consump- 
tion and thus reduce upward price pres- 
sure on crude oil and other commodities. 
That would enable other countries, no- 
tably West Germany and Japan, to con- 
tinue their moderately expansive policies 
and keep the world recovery going, in- 
stead of being forced to restrain inflation 
by curbing growth. 

The big difference between now and 
1974 is that instead of declining in uni- 
son, thus severely crippling trade, pro- 
duction and growth, the major na- 
tions are all at different points in 
the economic cycle, making a deep 
world downturn less likely. A sampler 
of conditions of the key industrial 
nations: 

West Germany. The Germans’ econ- 
omy is, as usual, in better shape than any 
of their European neighbors’. The big 
worry, also as usual, is rising inflation: 
though prices increased a mere 2.6% in 
1978, inflation so far this year has been 
running at an annual rate of 7.4%, a fig- 
ure that might be cheered elsewhere but 
is regarded with concern in this inflation- 
phobic nation. German exports are surg- 
ing and now account for fully 12% of total 
world trade—the same as the U.S. 

Italy. Industrial production, the most 
reliable gauge of business trends, was up 
7.3% in the first four months of the year. 
In addition, the April balance of pay- 
ments showed a healthy $1.1 billion sur- 
plus. Yet many forecasters are beginning 
to take a dim view of 1979's second half, 
largely because of the gathering oil crisis. 
Rising fuel prices can only aggravate the 
root problems: unchecked wage increases, 
large budget deficits and excessive mon- 
etary expansion. 
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Britain. Despite the efforts of Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s new Conservative govern- 
ment to rein in double-digit inflation by 
trimming spending, the country’s eco- 
nomic outlook remains bleak. Though 
Britain’s North Sea oil supplies have eased 
its dependence on- OPEC, British exports 
are still not strong enough to pay for its 
imports. 

Japan. After its longest postwar reces- 
sion, the country is again moving ahead, 
with its growth running at an annual rate 
of 7.4% in the first quarter of this year, 
up from 6.8% in the final three months 
of 1978. At the same time, the growth of 
exports, a main source of irritation be- 
tween Japan and its trading partners, has 
slowed. The official growth goal for the 
year is 6.3%, but, given the need to curb 
oil consumption, actual economic expan- 
sion could be limited to 5% or less. 

France. Rising energy prices have 
forced President Giscard 
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to scale back his na- 
tion’s growth projection from 3.7% for the 
year to 3.4%, and expectations are that it 
will go even lower by year’s end. Yet Gis- 
card has so far taken only mild measures 
to conserve oil: lower home heating lev- 
els, stricter speed limits and vague ideas 
on producing a more economical car. In- 
flation remains a serious concern. Last 
year, seeking to buck up the investment 
rate by improving profit margins, the 
French removed the price controls main- 
tained on many goods. But that kicked liv- 
ing costs up sharply—and is a big reason 
why 1979 inflation is expected to climb 
above the officially projected 10%. 
Canada. The US.’s biggest trading 
partner is having its share of economic 
problems. Its new Conservative Prime 
Minister, Joe Clark, is committed to cut- 
ting inflation from its present annual rate 
of 11.7% to 5% and joblessness from 7.9% 
to 5.5% by 1985. Clark has vowed to use 
tax cuts and other incentives to boost Can- 








ada’s growth from its present level. 

If advanced nations are worried about 
the rise in oil prices, the LDCs and the 
world banking system have even more 
cause for concern. In the aftermath of the 
fourfold price rise of 1973, U.S. banks led 
the way in trying to “recycle” the dollars 
that flowed into the oil-producing states 
and were then invested in the West or 
parked for short periods in the major in- 
Stitutions of industrialized nations. Much 
of this money was loaned to the hard- 
pressed developing countries to help them 
pay their ever heavier oil bills. The in- 
ternational banking system came through 
that operation in much better shape than 
many of the pessimists believed possible, 
though the amounts involved were huge: 
U.S. banks alone have $48.7 billion in 
loans outstanding to needy LDCs. 

Though bankers agree that they are | 
nearing the point where additional loans | 
to LDCs could be an unacceptable risk, rel- 
atively well-off countries such as Mexico, 
with its new-found oil riches, and Brazil 
will continue to find a welcome. Middle- 
income states such as South Korea, the 
Philippines and Taiwan will also find 
lending officers receptive. But the tradi- 
tional weaklings, such as Dahomey, 
Upper Volta, Turkey, Zaire, Egypt and 
others, will face a real struggle trying to 
get additional loans. Says one White 
House economist: “For the weaker LDCs 
the choice will be either lowering their liv- 
ing standard or cutting their development 
programs. Neither choice is any good.” 
As the Federal Reserve reported last 
week, fully 24% of all U.S. foreign bank 
loans—mostly commercial—have now 
been made to non-oil-producing LDCs. 

Even so, many American bankers 

argue that there is no cause for 

alarm. Nonetheless, critics want 

banks to take a harder look at 
LDC loans. They contend that loose lend- 
ing practices to developing countries 
encourage those states to avoid the 
fiscal and monetary discipline needed 
for broad-based economic development. 
Many Congressmen also worry that the | 
banks could be caught with their liq- 
uidity down in the event of a world re- 
cession and a string of defaults. In that 
event, Washington would be forced to 
provide aid to LDCs simply to preserve 
the stability of the U.S. banking system, 
a move that would be inflationary, dis- 
ruptive of financial markets and a re- 
straint on growth. Says House Banking 
Committee Chairman Henry S. Reuss, a 
longtime critic of banks’ overseas lend- 
ing policies: “The ability of the financial 
system to pyramid inflationary loans to 
developing countries is limited, and those 








| limits are being approached.” 


Banks are not alone in nearing their 
limits. Unless the OPEC nations come to 
realize that the world cannot indefinitely 
absorb rapidly rising oil prices without 
tipping into recession, the economic out- 
look for oil users—and thus for their sup- 
pliers—will remain uncertain. In such a 
climate, any return to robust global pros- 


perity is impossible. a 
— 
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Confidence Vote 
The DC-10s rise again 


t precisely 3:20 p.m. one day last week, 

a Swissair DC-10 with 125 passengers 
aboard lifted off from Zurich's Kloten air- 
port for a flight that ended, uneventfully, 
4% hours later in Tel Aviv. Almost simul- 
taneously, many more of the U.S.-built, 
tri-engine wide-bodies were taxiing to 
runways all over Europe. By week’s end 13 
European lines, including such prestigious 
carriers as Lufthansa, SAS, Alitalia and 
KLM, had put their 58 DC-10s back into 
the air. Though their decision brought 
| cheers from the plane’s beleaguered man- 
ufacturer, McDonnell Douglas, it was a 
blow to the U.S. Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. After the May 25 Chicago crash 
ofa DC-10 that took 275 lives, the FAA had 
not only grounded all of the 138 planes 





attachment bulkheads), no similar prob- 
lems were found on the European crafts. 
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Furthermore, the European lines fly al- 
most exclusively advanced, longer-range 
versions of the plane, known as the series 
30 and 40, rather than the older, shorter- 
range series 10, which was involved in the 
Chicago crash. The Europeans claim that 
the pylon and wing attachments in the 
long-haul versions are sturdier than those 
used on the original model, although, in 
fact, they carry heavier engines than the 
ones used on the series 10. 

At an emergency meeting in Zurich, 
the European airlines persuaded their na- 
tional civil aviation authorities to allow 
the DC-10s to return to the air, even 
though the U.S.’s National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board had not yet determined 
the probable cause of the Chicago crash. 
Even so, passengers showed little or no 
hesitance about flying in DC-10s again. 

By defying the FAA ban and signal- 


» 





TV crew filming takeoff of Tel Aviv—bound Swissair DC-10 in Zurich 
Afier finding no flaws, a European decision to go it alone. 


owned by US. airlines, but barred U.S. 
airspace to foreign-owned DC-10s. Asked 
in House hearings whether the Europe- 
ans’ decision meant that the FAA had 
erred, Agency Chief Langhorne Bond re- 
plied, “One or the other of us had.” 
| The European action represented a 
sharp challenge to the authority of the 
FAA. In the past, European carriers have 
automatically obeyed FAA directives in- 
volving U.S.-made aircraft. When Wash- 
ington withdrew the DC-10's airworthi- 
ness certificate on June 6, the Europeans 
promptly grounded their 10s too and un- 
dertook extensive FAA-required examina- 
tions of the engine pylons and wing at- 
tachment fittings, which National Trans- 
portation Safety Board investigators 
suspect may have had a key role in the 
cause of the U.S.’s worst airline 
catastrophe. 

However, since the FAA showed no ea- 
gerness to lift the ban quickly, the Euro- 
pean airlines became restive. Reason: 
they did not want to keep the plane on the 
ground, especially during the peak season 
of tourist travel. Although one of every 
three U.S.-owned DC-10s inspected had 
flaws in the pylon mountings (such as 
cracks, corrosion and serious stress in the 





ing what amounted to a vote of confidence 
in the DC-10, the European airlines in- 
creased the already intense pressures on 
Bond either to clear the plane for takeoff 
in the US. or spell out its faults and pre- 
scribe the cure. But U.S. investigators still 
have serious doubts about the plane. 

Late last week, even as Douglas of- 
ficials testified before congressional inqui- 
ry that the plane should be allowed back 
into U.S. skies, Bond flew to Los Angeles 
to confer with FAA safety experts search- 
ing for possible design flaws in the DC-10 
at the Douglas plant. In his sessions with 
the FAA experts and safety board “crash 
detectives,” Bond asked if the design and 
structure of the engine mounts in the 30 
and 40 series were sufficiently different 
to justify clearing the bigger planes, of 
which there are 35 in the US. fleet. Not 
really, they replied. That left Bond with 


| no choice except to continue the flight 


ban on all DC-10s. 

“T regard the European thing as a dif- 
ference of opinion,” said Bond. “People 
look at the same evidence and come to dif- 
ferent conclusions. I have tried not to be 
critical of them. But I guess there are still 
open questions in my own mind that have 
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Now Iran challenges contracts 





ver since the followers of Ayatullah 

Ruhollah Khomeini seized power in 
Iran four months ago, many foreign com- 
panies have been haunted by a worry: 
Would Tehran’s avowedly anti-Western 
regime honor the contracts for providing 
modern new industries and services 
signed during the Shah’s long buying 
spree? The first strong hint came last 
week, and it was not encouraging—espe- 
cially for U.S. firms, which hold an es- 
timated $10 billion in Iranian orders. 

In a sudden move, a Tehran court 
handed down a ten-day injunction block- 
ing further payments to General Tele- 
phone & Electronics, which has been | 
drawing down a huge letter of credit for 
services rendered on a $700 million pro- 
ject to modernize Iran’s telephone sys- 
tem. A team of GTE negotiators had 
believed they were making progress to- 
ward an amicable settlement. But then 
GTE’s local client, state-owned Telecom- 
munications Company of Iran, sued to | 
halt payments on the outstanding credit 
to GTE worth $194 million, charging 
that the company had installed inoper- 
ative equipment 

GTE hopes to renegotiate the con- 
tract, arguing that the equipment is not 
working only because other contractors 
had not yet installed the necessary ca- 
bles. Failing that, GTE and the Iranians 
are likely to get into a court brawl when | 
the injunction expires. As if to leave no | 
doubt about its intentions to rap US 
firms, the Iranian regime next day an- 
nounced that it was abrogating a large 
contract with Anaconda, involving the 
building of a $1.7 billion copper purifi- 
cation plant. 

Several of the largest American con- 
tractors, notably Textron’s Bell Helicop- 
ter Division, Grumman, Lockheed and 
Boeing, are protected from big losses by 
the standard U.S. guarantees for arms 
sales. But other companies involved in ci- 
vilian projects have no recourse, except | 
to Iranian courts. For example, Brown & | 
Root, the Texas-based construction com- 
pany, whose $1.2 billion contract to build 
a naval base was canceled, has made lit- 
tle progress in persuading the Iranians to 
settle on termination damages. Fluor had 
completed 95% of a refinery near Isfa- 
han before the revolution made further 
work too hazardous and is insisting upon 
back payments of nearly $100 million be- 
fore it will finish the project. 

American officials fret that bitterness 
over the contracts may handicap the small 
progress made by Washington in improv- 
ing ties with the regime. The men close 
to Khomeini could not care less. One sus- 
picion is that the Ayatullah is willing to 
single out U.S. firms for harsh treatment, 
thus hoping to trigger a total rupture in 
American-Iranian relations. a 
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not been resolved yet.” a 
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HAVE AWILD BIRTHDAY, AMERICA. 


In 1776, Benjamin Franklin proposed become the proud symbol of our country’s 

that the Wild Turkey be adopted as the — finest Bourbon. 

symbol of our country. Have it on hand for a Wild celebration 
The Wild Turkey later went onto — of America’s 203rd birthday! 
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Big Squeeze 


The thrifts cry for help 





| < ‘3 . : . 
| oO" again, it is hand-wringing time 


at the thrifts. With a 13% inflation 
| rate, people are being driven into invest- 
| ments that offer more than the paltry 
| 54% or so that savings banks and sav- 
| ings and loan associations are allowed to 
| pay on passbook accounts. The result is 
that these traditional homes of the small 
saver are fairly scrambling for deposits. 
New customers are being lured by both fa- 
miliar freebies (toasters, tickets to shows) 
and new appeals. For example, New 
York's big Bowery Savings Bank (assets: 
$5 billion) now has its longtime pitchman, 
Yankee Slugger Joe DiMaggio, asking 
folks to take money out of stocks and put 
it into thrift accounts because it is “a calm- 
er investment.” And at some banks, de- 
positors wanting to make sizable with- 
drawals have found themselves practical- 
ly grilled by officials about their reasons 
for doing so. 

| The thrifts are nervous because for the 
first time since the early 1970s, when in- 
terest rates surged on the eve of the 1973- 
74 recession, they have been losing de- 
| posits in a big way. April, for instance, is 
| normally a poor month for the savings 
banks, since their customers commonly 
make large withdrawals to pay taxes. But 
April 1979 was by far the cruelest ever: na- 
Uonwide, savings and loan institutions lost 
$1.5 billion in deposits (vs. an increase of 
$400 million last year). They gained back 
$1.2 billion in May, but that was consid- 
erably below last year’s more normal $2.1 
billion in new deposits. 

“Savings banks,” says Saul Klaman, 
president of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. “have the worst 
of both worlds, high interest costs and 
disintermediation.” Disintermediation is 
bankers’ jargon for loss of deposits to high- 
er yielding investments, such as Treasury 
bills. For a while, savings officials thought 
that this had been averted through the 
introduction in mid-1978 of six-month 
money-market certificates (M.M.C.s), 
whose payout is tied to the going Trea- 
sury-bill rate, currently 8.87% for six- 
month bills. But the M.M.C.s did not 
bring in just new money: they also at- 
tracted funds that the thrifts already held 
in lower yielding savings accounts. Re- 
sult: the savings institutions’ deposits 
held up. but their profits were squeezed 
hard, since they were trading low-pay- 
out depositors for high-interest M.M.C. 
holders. 

In March the Administration tried 
to improve the thrifts’ earnings by drop- 
ping the quarter-point premium that they 
were required to pay on M.M.C.s. when 
the Treasury-bill rate was at 9% or above. 
But this backfired because the commer- 
cial banks then moved aggressively to 
compete for M.M.C. sales, cutting into 
savings-bank deposits. 
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Now the thrifts feel threatened by a 


| new development: a conviction in Wash- 


ington that the small saver should no 
longer subsidize the mortgage borrower. 
Under pressure from the Gray Panthers’ 
senior citizens’ lobby, the Administration 
has proposed the lifting of interest ceil- 
ings on savings deposits and has urged 
that all federally chartered savings banks 
offer interest-bearing checking accounts. 
Last week Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal endorsed Senate legislation 
to phase out ceilings over a ten-year 
period, 

As of July | banking regulators will 
raise the passbook rate by 4%, to 54%, 
and abolish minimum deposit require- 
ments, except for the $10,000 M.M.C:s. 
To offset the higher rates they will have 
to pay on deposits, next month the thrifts 
will also be allowed to start offering “vari- 


“If you're tired of the ups and downs 
of the market The Bowery offers you 
acalmerinvestment” rss» 








Joe DiMaggio pitching for deposits 
The disintermediation blues. 





able rate’ mortgages whose interest lev- 
els will fluctuate with the market cost of 
money. Up to now those mortgages have 
been offered only by the big savings 
and loan associations in California, which 
has no laws limiting what rates can be 
charged on mortgages. and where 
S and Ls are generally in more robust 
condition than instituuons in the East. 
New York thrift executives are envious. 
Paul Willax, president of Buffalo's Erie 
Savings Bank, openly concedes that small 
savers in the East have been faring poor- 
ly. He reckons that a New Yorker who 
put $1,000 in a time deposit paying 74% 
in 1974 now has $890, after inflation 
and taxes, to show for his prudence. He 
also claims that his bank would earn 
twice as much as it does if it were in Cal- 
ifornia. In fact, the Erie has purchased 
a California S and L, for what Willax 
calls “diversification.” = 
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Raciest Rumor 
A Chrysler-V W merger? 


“There is not a shred 
of truth in these reports.” 
—A Volkswagen 

executive 


“This is utter speculation. It’s an as- 
inine price.” 
—Chrysler President Lee Iacocca 


Dp: those vehement denials, the 
story that West Germany's largest 
auto firm was aiming to take over the 
US.’s deeply troubled No. 3 automaker 
immediately became the hottest non- 
news of the week. Even though the re- 
port was scoffed at by both parties con- 
cerned, the rapidity with which it 
ricocheted through Detroit and Wall 
Street testified to the atmosphere of anx- 
iety that surrounds Chrysler, which is ex- 
pected to lose at least $285 million, and 
possibly more, this year. 

The episode was touched off by an ar- 
ticle in the Detroit-based weekly Auto- 
motive News, the bible of the U.S. auto 
industry. It asserted that Volkswagen’s di- 
rectors had approved a takeover bid that 
would pay $15 a share for Chrysler stock. 
Faced with denials, Automotive News Ed- 
itor Robert M. Lienert said that his mag- 
azine would stand by its story. Meanwhile, 
Chrysler’s somnolent stock suddenly be- 
came the most heavily traded shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange, where 
they quickly jumped by $2.50 to close the 
week at $10.38. 

The notion of a Chrysler-Volkswagen 
combination seemed plausible, at least su- 
perficially, because of the ties that exist 
between the companies. They are current- 





ly renewing a contract under which | 


Volkswagen has been supplying 300,000 
engines annually for Chrysler's Omni and 
Horizon subcompacts, its only two brisk 
sellers. The two companies also have 
jointly run an auto plant in Brazil, and 


Volkswagen makes its popular American | 
Rabbits in a Pennsylvania plant that once | 


belonged to Chrysler 

A takeover could be highly beneficial 
for Chrysler, which is struggling under a 
$50.6 million short-term debt. The com- 
pany urgently needs infusions of fresh 
capital to modernize old plants and in- 
crease its output of small gas-sipping mod- 
els. But a Chrysler deal would make little 
sense for Volkswagen, which has just re- 
gained its old momentum after a long pe- 
riod of drift, during which Japanese au- 
tomakers zipped past it in many major 
markets. Detroit executives point out that 
Volkswagen, which is the most firmly es- 
tablished foreign automaker in the U:S., 
does not need Chrysler's dealer network 
or antiquated plants. Most of all, VW does 
not need Chrysler's huge unsold inven- 
tory of big autos that could become the al- 
batrosses of the gasless summer of'79.  @ 
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Want more 
miles per tankful? 
These imports aren’t 
the answer: 






Est. EPA Fuel Est. 
Import Est. Cruising | || ESe. Tank Cruising 
Model Range Model MPG Cap. Range 


Audi 4000 Honda Accord 13.2 
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mason | Os 
BMW 528i ©) 16.4 Toyota Corona a8) 16.1 
BMW 733i (2 | 225 (70) — Toyota Cressida 172 


Datsun 510 13.2 (317) | Volvo 260 | @ 158 
Datsun 810 15.9 WW Dasher 11.9 


Fiat Strada 12.9 VW Rabbit Q5) 105 (263) | 
Delta 88 is: 
era ESe 
EPA EST HIGHWAY EST 
EST CRUISING | EST 675 HIGHWAY 
MPG RANGE MPG RANGE 
MILES 


Remember: the circled EPA estimate is for estimates are obtained by multiplying the EPA 
comparison to other cars. Your mileage and and highway estimates by the standard fuel tank 
range depend on your speed, weather and trip capacity ratings (Delta 88: 25 gal.). Oldsmobile 
length; your actual highway mileage and range Delta 88s are equipped with GM-built engines 
will probably be less than the highway estimates. produced by various divisions. See your 
Estimates lower in California. Cruising range Oldsmobile dealer for details. 
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Long after this 
summer is over, 





Room. Delta 88 is trim outside. But there's Trunk space. Lots of easy-loading trunk 
room for six people inside—who don't want to _ space. In fact, there’s over 20 cubic feet. Family- 
settle for less than full-size comfort. size all the way. 

Ride. Smooth, quiet and solid. A ride that Olds value. It's value that’s built in. It's solid 
makes Delta 88 a great and comforting road car. engineering and quality. And it's a price that's M 
So important for the long haul. a nice surprise to budget-minded families. 
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ABC Correspondent Bill Stewart on the ground after being shot; and in arecent photograph 


A Murder in Managua 








| | Np ata national guard outpost in 
northeast Managua, the heart of the 
fighting last week in strife-racked Nicara- 
| gua, ABC Correspondent Bill Stewart 
| sensed it would be safer to approach on 
| foot. Though his van was emblazoned 
| with FOREIGN PRESS signs, he did not 
want to do anything that might spook the 
government troops. In one hand Stewart 
carried his government-issue press pass; 
in the other, he held a white flag. His in- 
terpreter walked several yards ahead, ex- 
plaining that they meant no harm, 

One of the soldiers raised his rifle, and 
Stewart dropped to his knees. The guards- 
man motioned to him to lie down and 
kicked him sharply in the side. Then the 
soldier stepped back a few paces and 
calmly took aim, and shot the correspon- 
dent behind the right ear, killing him. Out 
of sight near by, Interpreter Juan Francis- 

| co Espinoza was also murdered. The gris- 
ly episode was filmed from the back of the 
van by ABC Soundman Jim Cefalo and 
Cameraman Jack Clark, who were not 
molested. 

That evening, Stewart's assassination 
flickered across millions of U.S. television 
| screens, shocking viewers and 
touching off a series of official con- 
demnations in Washington. In 
Nicaragua, most of the 97 foreign 
journalists covering the war pro- 
tested the murders in a strongly § 
worded letter that they delivered 
to President General Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle at a press confer- 
| ence. The letter also assailed the 
country’s only remaining newspa- 
per (owned by the Somoza family) 
and the government radio station 
for an “inflammatory media cam- 
paign” depicting the foreign press 
as “part of the vast Communist 
propaganda network.” Wrote the 
correspondents: “This is a blatant 
lie. It foments hostility toward us 
and makes our work even more 
dangerous than it already is.” 

Indeed, covering the Nicara- 
guan civil war has become one of 
the most dangerous assignments 








| For Nicaragua's foreign press corps, hazard is a way of life 


first foreign press fatality in the 19 months 
of fighting, a providential record consider- 
ing the grave risks that many journalists 
have been taking. Snipers, street-corner 
gunfights and indiscriminate government 
bombing and strafing are ever present 
threats. Areas of control shift constantly, 
and both sides are showing a tendency to 
shoot first and ask questions never. “This 
is a war of murder,” said U.S. Vice Consul 
John Bargeron. “Executions are normal. 
They kill like this every day.” 

With the fighting spread over a vast 
area, and with official information either 
unreliable or lacking, correspondents de- 
veloped a cooperative news-gathering sys- 
tem of their own. They would venture 
forth in groups of three or four, attaching 
themselves to one faction or the other 
while they witnessed a few hours of com- 
bat. At the end of the day, they would re- 
turn to the Hotel Inter-Continental in 
Managua, where all of them were staying, 
and pool what they had seen. 

Brushes with tragedy have been fre- 
quent. A grenade landed next to Pho- 
tographer Susan Meiselas but miracu- 


lously failed to explode. CBS Correspon- | 











American TV employees board an Air Force plane for Panama 


‘| dent George Natanson was robbed at 


gunpoint, and Photographer Matthew 
Naythons was slugged with a rifle butt. 
Guard riflemen fired on TIME’s Richard 
Woodbury and two Associated Press 
newsmen, despite the fact that their car 
was covered with press markings. Free- 
lance Cameraman Carl Hersch was driv- 
ing in the city of Esteli when national 
guardsmen opened fire without warning; 
his passengers were wounded. The Wash- 
ington Post's Karen DeYoung, the Chi- 


cago Tribune's Mark Starr and two Bra- | 
zilian reporters escaped a mortar attack | 


on the guerrilla-held town of Leon. In 
Managua last week, TIME Mexico City 
Bureau Chief Bernard Diederich and 





three other reporters were caught in an | 


| artillery bombardment as they attempted 


to keep a rendezvous with Sandinista lead- 
ers. Says the Baltimore Sun's Gilbert 
Lewthwaite: “It’s Russian roulette. Ev- 
erybody is trigger happy. You don’t know 
where your enemy is or whom they're 
firing at.” 


ith the risks rising daily, about a 
third of the foreign newsmen, in- 
cluding all but one of the American net- 
works’ 24 representatives, were airlifted 
out of the country late last week. For 


them, the balance between their job and | 


their personal safety had tipped under 
the weight of Bill Stewart's murder. Said 
ABC Producer Ken Lucoff: “No story is 
worth a man’s life.” 

Early Friday 


morning, the 


Inter-Continental’s valiant staff aban- | 
doned the hotel after the Sandinistas de- | 


clared it a military target. The remaining 
correspondents split up into small groups 
and sought accommodations elsewhere in 
the city. Fending for themselves might 
prove more difficult, but it could scarcely 
be any more tense. They had shared the 
Inter-Continental with rancorous govern- 
“» ment officials and pistol-packing 
Somoza sycophants, who spent 
their days drinking morosely and 
blaming the foreign press for their 
' troubles 

At week’s end Bill Stewart's 
body was flown back to Ashland, 
Ky., his widow’s home town, for 
funeral services. The national 
guard arrested a corporal for the 
murder, but he claimed Stewart 
was shot by a private who was 
killed in action later that day. 

Ironically, the Nicaraguan 
rebellion erupted into civil war 
early last year after the assas- 
sination of another journalist, 
Pedro Joaquin Chamarro Carde- 
nal, editor of the 
newspaper La Prensa, Stewart's 
death, which has seriously dim- 
inished the Somoza government's 
dwindling international support, 
may turn out to be equally 





| in journalism. Stewart, 37, was the 


“No story is worth a man’s life.” 


decisive. 


Opposition | 
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ar 
John Paul il is flanked by cameramen 


Pope Papers 
How to be a Polish journalist 


hen Pope John Paul II made his his- 

toric homecoming to Poland earlier 
this month, hundreds of Western journal- 
ists covered the trip as they would any 
fast-breaking major story, constantly re- 
vising and updating their reports as events 
unfolded. But their Polish counterparts 
had no such need for speed and flexibil- 
ity. The content of their stories—and the 
number of accompanying photographs 
—had been largely dictated by the Polish 
Communist Party’s Central Committee 
weeks before the Pope arrived. 

A ten-page draft of the Central Com- 
mittee’s instructions for local coverage 
of the papal visit has been smuggled out 
of Poland. Though the document may 
have been amended in later drafts, it be- 
trays a remarkable obsession with detail 
and provides a rare glimpse into the back- 
stage workings of a state-controlled press. 

The memo unabashedly noted that 
some Polish journalists would have “ideo- 
logical and propaganda tasks” throughout 
the trip and that their stories, even those 
in nominally independent church publi- 
| cations, would be scrutinized by two five- 
| man censorship teams. The document 
also recommended that a group of Polish 
journalists be assigned as propagandists 
to accompany “certain Western newsmen 
who show a hostile bias toward us.” 

The document left nothing to chance: 
“On the opening day of the visit, the 
morning and afternoon press will publish 
a picture of the Pope, the news of his ar- 
rival, a profile and a commentary to be 
distributed by PAP [Polish Press Agency].” 
The party press “will publish no photo- 
graphs, only a news item, profile and com- 
mentary provided by PAP.” Some of the 
larger newspapers, like Trybuna Ludu 
(circ. 900,000) and Zycie Warszawy (circ. 
360,000), were given permission to pub- 
lish their own commentaries, as were “‘so- 
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al : . 
‘er laying a wreath at Auschwitz’s Wall of Death 








ciopolitical weeklies” and some local pe- 
riodicals. Everything, however, had to be 
cleared in advance. One topic that was 
strictly taboo: the political past of the 
Pope, who was a nemesis of the Com- 
munists while Archbishop of Cracow. 

After the Pope departed, according to 
the draft, Poland’s illustrated magazines 
could “publish several pictures (two to 
four),” and other publications should step 
up their coverage of international affairs, 
“especially with regard to events connect- 
ed with the upcoming signing of the 
SALT II treaty,” to refocus the citizenry’s 
attention on secular matters. 

Actual coverage conformed closely 
to the plan. On June 4, for example, Po- 
land’s morning dailies all had virtually 
the same story of the Pope’s arrival at 
the same place on the front page with 
the same photograph of the prelate meet- 
ing Party First Secretary Edward Gie- 
rek. But the scheme to assign Polish 
journalists to keep troublesome Western 
counterparts in line was evidently not 
used; though many of the Poles cov- 
ering the Pope wrote little, there were 
no reports of overt propagandizing. Pol- 
ish state television was not given spe- 
cific instructions in the memo, but one 
cameraman admitted that it was under 
orders not to show the huge crowds that 
turned out for the Pope. In one case, 
TV cameras had to remain fixed on the 
Pope’s hovering helicopter for several 
minutes to avoid any crowd shots. 


fter the Pope’s visit, Zycie Warszawy 

noted that the event had gone 
smoothly, although certain unnamed par- 
ties—obviously Western journalists—had 
predicted a “Polish mess” and “Polish dis- 
organization.” Mieczyslaw Rakowski, ed- 
itor of the journal Polityka (circ. 290,000) 
and a member of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, complained that 
some foreign newsmen “did not always 
write honestly.” He added, with unintend- 
ed irony, “They wrote as if they had been 
programmed.” 5 
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| behavior. Conservatives campaigned in 





No Errors? 
The Baptists and the Bible 


s president of the nation’s biggest Prot- 

estant group, the 13.2 million- 
member Southern Baptist Convention, 
Texas Pastor Jimmy Allen promoted a 
gargantuan vision of reaching the entire 
globe for Christ by A.D. 2000. So over- 
whelming is that task, said he, that “we 
don’t have time nor need to debate the au- 
thority and accuracy of the Bible.” But at 
this month’s Houston convention, where 
tempers were as hot as the fiery furnace, 
the Baptists elected as Allen’s successor 
aman who could not disagree more. 

The new president is Adrian Rogers, 
48, pastor of an 11,000-member Memphis 
church and uncompromising champion of 
biblical “inerrancy.” The term means that 
the Bible’s every word was God-inspired, 
so that as originally written the books 
were error-free in every detail. The stan- 
dard summary of Southern Baptist ver- 
ities, the 1925 “Baptist Faith and Mes- 
sage,” declares that the Bible “has God 
for its author, salvation for its end, and 
truth, without any mixture of error, for 
its matter.” 

Even so, various Southern Baptist 
seminary professors have criticized the 
inerrancy theory and entertained the pos- 
sibility that, for example, Adam and Eve 
might be symbols for primordial man- | 
kind rather than the first human beings. 
That was bad enough, but conservatives 
also feared that questions about things 
like Adam and Eve would lead to loss 
of faith in biblical accounts of Jesus 
Christ. One author cites a 1976 survey 
at the seminary in Louisville in which 
nearly one-fourth of the students polled 
thought it was probably or definitely not 
true that Jesus walked on water or was 
virgin-born. 

In 1973 the inerrancy militants or- 
ganized the Baptist Faith and Message 
Fellowship to turn things around. Adri- 
an Rogers was the group’s most prom- 
inent founding father and served on its 
board until last month. Besides that, his 
Memphis church gives $36,000 a year to 
the adjacent Mid-America Baptist Sem- 
inary, established by those who think 
the six official Southern Baptist semi- 
naries are soft on Scripture. 

Rogers’ victory is an example of or- | 
ganized grass-roots resistance to liberal 
trends in current religious thought and 








15 states to draw the inerrancy voters to 
Houston. Rogers will enjoy wide influ- 
ence and has indirect power over 
the appointment of seminary board 
members. He is already on record as 
being interested in the idea of inves- 
ligating the seminaries and what they 
teach. = 
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Education 





| Learning to Fix It or Fly It 





Embry-Riddle: the Harvard of the sky 


t busy airports, the blue and white cov- 
eralls of the nation’s 130,000 aircraft 

| mechanics used to fade unnoticed into the 
background. No longer. After the crash 
of an American Airlines DC-10 on Me- 

| morial Day weekend, investigators called 
attention to the disturbing possibility that 
cracks in the wing engine mounts could 
have been put there when mechan- 

| ics routinely overhauled the engine. 
Ever since the crash, air travelers 
have been worried, as never before, about 
the quality of aircraft-mechanic training. 
| The fact is that airplane mechanics must 





former executive of Pan American World 
Airways. 

The glamour of piloting attracts many 
of the students, who receive flight instruc- 
tion (at a minimum of $32 per hour) in 
the school’s fleet of 63 general aircraft. 
But many, 300 this year, also earn their 
A & P after completing the five-trimester 
program in airframes and power plants. 

“I preach that the responsibility of 
these mechanics is greater than that of a 
doctor,” says Bob Olson, chairman of 
E-RAU’s maintenance technology divi- 
sion, as he watches a class learning how 
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Students going over preflight check-out on Cessna 172 with their instructor 








meet federal license requirements that are 
in some ways tougher than those for pilots. 
A weekend light-plane flyer needs only a 
minimum of 35 hours’ flight experience 
before taking the test for his federal pilot's 
license. Even to replace a wheel, legally, 

| on a single-engine plane, a mechanic 
needs a Federal Aviation Administration 
airframe and power plant rating (known 
as an “A & P”), which requires a mini- 
mum of 18 months’ training. 

One of the best places to get such 
training is Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University in Daytona Beach, Fla. Em- 
bry-Riddle (E-RAU) is the world’s only ac- 

credited four-year college devoted solely 
to aviation. Some 3,400 students enrolled 
this spring at its Daytona campus, most of 
them working toward a B.S. degree by 
studying subjects such as pilot training, 
plane design and aircraft maintenance. 
The school also offers courses in history 
and basic science. “Embry-Riddle is to 
aviation what the Harvard Business 
School is to the corporate world,” 
boasts Vice President Dick Queenan, a 


“If you make a-mistake, you might kill 273 people.” 


| to slip a stubborn rubber seal over a pro- 
peller flange. “Maybe they don’t need all 
the training a doctor gets, but if you make 
one mistake, you might kill 273 people, 
not one.” Says E-RAU Dean Chuck Wil- 
liams: “It’s a little different from work- 
ing on an automobile or a truck. Students 
sense that the bolt they tighten down is 
going to be flying 400 miles per hour.” 

Aviation mechanics with the airlines 
average $22,000, or half of an airline pi- 
lot’s salary. Prospects for work in both 
fields are bright, partly because the last 
wave of World War II-trained men. are 
approaching retirement. “Look around 
the airports,” says Olson. “Most of the 
people working on planes are gray- 
haired.” He is right: the average age of air- 
plane mechanics is 57. Most E-RAU grad- 
uates get their first jobs in aviation 
working for charter operators and servic- 
ing business planes, rather than going di- 
rect to airlines. 

Embry-Riddle is easy to get into for 
students who can pay $1,050 per trimes- 
ter, plus flight fees that can top $20,000 








over four years. It is not so easy to stay 
in; only 65% of those entering survive to 
earn a degree. So high is the FAA’s con- 
fidence in the school’s instructors that the 
agency allows faculty to give and grade 
most of the Government's flying exam- 
inations; E-RAU maintenance instructors 
double as officially appointed FAA exam- 
iners, subject only to agency spot checks. 
Since the school first opened in Daytona 
in 1965, Embry-Riddle students have 
logged 600,000 hours in the air with only 
six deaths. Says President Jack Hunt: 
“We've had three times that many die in 
motorcycle accidents.” a 


Poisoned Ivy? | 


A notebook of campus woe 








ere at last is the book for parents who 

have been bemused by the way their 
college-age children treat what was once 
regarded as academic Arcadia, the US. 
liberal arts college, as if it were a cross be- 
tween a snake pit and a Marine boot 
camp. Lansing Lamont’s Campus Shock 
(Dutton; $8.95) is a reporter’s notebook 
of horrors, gleaned from 675 interviews 
in the eight Ivy League schools, plus the 
University of Michigan, the University of 
Chicago, Stanford and Berkeley. 

As Lamont sees it, life in the early 
and mid-'70s in the $7,000-a-year Halls 
of Ivy was a round of rape and robbery | 
and rising racial distrust, of crowding and 
cheating and grade grubbing and sexual 
anxiety, of pulverizing noise (from your 
roommate's stereo) and fear of future un- 
émployment (for history and English ma- 
jors particularly). Some of the causes are 
familiar. Heavy enrollment, due to sim- 
ple greed plus the need to admit more 
women and blacks, sometimes led to tene- 
ment-like conditions in dorms originally 
equipped to handle half as many bodies. 
Sexual permissiveness, and the belief that 
it is O.K. to disturb everybody else pro- 
vided you're doing your own thing, 
plunged college students (as actors or wit- 
nesses) into time-consuming and emo- 
tionally exhausting domestic squalor. 
“Taking a girl on is like taking on a fifth 
subject,” said a Harvard sophomore. 

Lamont’s avalanche of quotes and sta- 
tistics is often devastating. “Cheating is a 
way of life here,” one Penn student told 
him. By 1976 only half the undergraduates 
at Stanford would say they thought cheat- 
ing was unjustifiable. In one year 4,500 
books were stolen from the Berkeley li- 
brary. When caught, college thieves and 
cheaters tended to say, “I didn’t do any- 
thing that everyone else isn’t doing.” Fac- 
ulties were not much help. Many, Lamont 
reports, objected to taking a moral stand 
for fear of “sounding like scolds” to their 
students. As a University of Chicago pro- 
fessor confided, “We lack the language 
to teach right and wrong.” | 
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The second time, you'll buy it for the beer. 





It's only natural to want to buy Grolsch* 
for the bottle. It's the original wire-top bottle 
the Dutch have prized for over a hundred 
years. Signed porcelain stopper and all. 
Each one gives you two servings 

But the second time you'll buy it for the 
beer. In Holland, where brewing beer is 
considered an art, many people have con- 
sidered Grolsch a masterpiece. Since 1677, 
the year we started brewing it 

‘Today, Grolsch is made with the same 

| dedication it was then. 100% naturally. 

) Aged for a minimum of three full months at 
| precisely controlled low temperatures, to 

} preserve Grolsch’s remarkably fresh taste 

And all it takes is one taste to know what 
the Dutch have known for centuries. More 
than our bottle sets us apart from other beers 


. = Grobsck 


A real masterpiece 
ws saccchy war ports Inc.. Port Chester. New York from latinliien 





No less an authority than Canada Dry 
eawerniveneerechuvaliccbutrermvereaceet (en 


aie 


instead of mixing gin vodka and tonic, mix 
tonic with Puerto Rican white rum and a 
It's definitely the smoothest way 


the summer. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


smootnness, aging 1 
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‘Empty BedBlues 


FATHER’S DAY 


by Oliver Hailey 
|B bccn is major surgery. Even if the 

operation is a seeming success, the 
patient is never quite the same. The prev- 
alence of divorce has had an incalculable 
effect on the fabric of US. society, but 
our playwrights rarely broach the subject. 
A notable exception is Oliver Hailey. His 
Father's Day examines the scar tissue of 
pain; yet his play is saturated with wry, 
bitchy, gallant and sex-laced humor, the 
kind of hilarity that rises from the ashes 
of despair. 

Eight years ago, this play opened and 
closed in one night on Broadway. Fate is 
likely to prove kinder this time, since the 





a’ 


Grimes and Hurt in Father’s Day 
Woman-to-woman talk in saucy candor. 





production is housed in the intimate sur- 
roundings of Manhattan’s American 
Place Theater. Father's Day is nothing if 
not intimate. Initially, it may have been 
ahead of its time. Playgoers are probably 
more receptive now to hearing women 
talk openly of sexual desires and needs. 

The three women in Father’s Day 
have been left by their husbands. Their re- 
sponses define their temperaments and 
personalities. Louise (Susan Tyrrell) is 
brash, her language is raw, and she is a 
comic spitfire. She is still in a towering 
rage over the divorce and harbors delu- 
sions of winning her husband back from 
his present wife. 

Marian (Tammy Grimes) is ultraciv- 
ilized, a paragon of taste and class. She 
holds no lasting grudge over the divorce 
and even goes to bed with her ex from 
time to time. Estelle (Mary Beth Hurt), 
the most recently separated, is bewildered 
and scarcely able to cope with the enor- 
mity of the experience. An orphan who 
married an orphan, she had a glowing 











340MS VHIEVA 





faith that building a nest would be the 
golden tie that binds forever. 

In Act II we meet the men who still 
occupy the holes in the women’s hearts. 
They are not so sharply etched as the 
women, but are reasonably engaging. 
Marian’s man (Lee Richardson) is a pro- 
miscuous boulevardier who swings both 
ways. Louise’s former husband (John 
Cunningham) is a likable fellow, pugilis- 
tic only during the marital mismatch. Es- 
telle’s man (Graham Beckel) lives in an 
orphanage of the mind except that he now 
has a Du Pont to bail him out. 

Too many glib one-liners sail across 
the stage, but mainly the drama cuts 
through the seas of postmatrimonial dis- 
tress, casting a spray of laughter over the 
salty follies ofsex. — T.£.Kalem 


Duck Soup — 


SCRAMBLED FEET 
A revue by John Driver and 
Jeffrey Haddow 





his is a dartboard of a spoof concern- 

ing all things theatrical. There are 
probably enough unemployed actors in 
Actors’ Equity alone to keep off-Broad- 
way’s Village Gate comfortably filled for 
some time to come. But it does not re- 
quire that much stage expertise to relish 
the show. Any halfway knowledgeable 
theatergoer will find it thoroughly divert- 
ing in its breezy mixture of barbed sense 
and absurdist nonsense. 

The trials and tribulations of the sub- 
urban theatergoer form the basis of one 
of the skits: the quest for the baby-sitter, 
the snarl of traffic, parking traumas, res- 
ervations that have evaporated, and the 
final securing of seats in an abysmal lo- 
cation. Each sequence is set to some the- 
ater tune; singing “I can’t believe these 
seats” to the melody of J Could Have 
Danced All Night doubles the fun. 

Driver and Haddow, who wrote the 
show, are good at zany little bits of di- 
alogue. In one skit, Jesus Christ shows 
up for an audition. “You don’t look like 
your picture, Christ,” remarks the cast- 
ing director. “I shaved for a commercial,” 
answers the beardless deity. There is a de- 
licious lampoon of Joseph Papp’s Public 
Theater. A character walks onstage car- 
rying a case labeled P.T. PLAYWRIGHTING 
KIT. Its contents include “bogus charis- 
ma” and a promise to “turn your mean- 
ingless tripe into a crock of art.” 


All four performers, Evalyn Baron, | 


John Driver, Jeffrey Haddow and Roger 
Neil, play the piano in addition to their 
other chores. They are fun to be with. At 
one point, the quartet is upstaged by a 
duck named Hermione who is put on the 
piano. A delirious discussion ensues about 
whether or not the duck will fertilize it. 
Be that as it may, the evening is well fer- 
tilized with laughter. — T.E.K. 








of pith and vinegar. 


Cry for Justice 
THE PRICE a 
by Arthur Miller 





f Arthur Miller had not become a fa- 

mous playwright, he might have made 
a top trial lawyer. The rhetoric of the 
courtroom comes naturally to him. So 
does the thrust and parry of confrontation. 
He relishes the niceties of assessing blame, 
pronouncing guilt and passionately pur- 
suing the quest for justice. 

In The Price, this quest involves two 
brothers. The only guilty parties are the 
past and life’s cruel way of wasting lives. 
The critical event for Walter Franz (Fritz 
Weaver) and his brother Victor (Mitchell 
Ryan) was the financial castration of their 
father in the Great Crash of 29. Victor 






1 en tne. 





























Joseph Buloff in The Price 
Wise saws and modern instances. 





abandoned his natural bent for science 
and joined the police force to provide a se- 
cure home for the old man. Unwilling to 
share that responsibility, Walter cut out, 
earned his way through medical school 
and became a successful doctor. His bad 
nerves are the price of ill-buried remorse 
and of ordering his life by the jungle code. 


Victor’s sacrificial smugness serves to | 


sweeten the bad taste of having lacked 
the will to rise to his potential. All this 


and more emerge in tirades that tend to | 


drone when they should crackle. 
The brothers are met to sell off an 


attic full of old family possessions. This | 


brings in the character who saves the eve- 
ning. Gregory Solomon (Joseph Buloff) is 
a marvelous comic invention, a wandering 
Jewish trader who has spent most of his 
89 years in the universe of used furniture. 
He is rich in juice and joy. His tongue 


drips wise saws and modern instances like | 


a mercantile Polonius. Buloff is a trea- 
sure in the role, an ancient of days, full 
— T.EK. 
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If one of these 
looks good toyou, 





Toyota Cressida 4-door 
$8279, 18 EPA-estimated mpg 
4-passenger 














VW Dasher 4-door 
$7773, 20 EPA-estimated mpg 
4-passenger 











Datsun 810 4-door 
$8519, 20 EPA-estimated mpg 
5-passenger | 


a 








Audi 5000 4-door 
$9720, 17 EPA-estimated mpg | 
5-passenger | 














Volvo 244 4-door 
$8085, 19 EPA-estimated mpg 
5-passenger 

















one of these 
should look terrific. 


Buick LeSabre 4-door 
96110, 18 EPA-estimated mpg, 
6-passenger 





LeSabre whitewalls 
available at $48.00. 


depending on your speed, trip length and weather. EPA estimates vary in 
California. See your dealer for details. 

All prices are Manufacturer's Suggested Retail ~ 
Prices including automatic transmissions. Destination > om 
charges vary, and will affect comparisons. License, state S 
and local taxes and optional equipment additional. 

The level of standard equipment varies among cars. 1D) 

Buick LeSabres are equipped with GM-built 
engines supplied by various divisions. See your ; 


dealer for details. After all, life is to enjoy. 



























41 Survivors 
Michelangelo at the Morgan 


ll his life, Michelangelo drew indefat- 

igably—from models, from cadavers, 
from memory. Yet, according to his friend 
Giorgio Vasari, “so that no one should 
ever know the extent to which he had 
struggled to achieve perfection,” Michel- 
angelo burned nearly all the drawings he 
still owned just before his death at 88. 
No U.S. museum has ever been able to 
muster even half a dozen for a show. Thus 
Manhattan’s Morgan Library scored 
something of a coup when it persuaded 
the British Museum to send 41 Michel- 
angelo drawings for an extended show. 
Superbly mounted with the understated 
elegance that is characteristic of the Mor- 
gan’s style, the show is far and away the 
largest single display of Michelangelo 
drawings ever seen in the U.S 

The drawings were selected to display 
Michelangelo's progress from young prod- 
igy to grand old master. He was only 24 
when he completed the Piera now in St. 
Peter's, only 26 when he began his famed 
David for Florence. The sketches done at 
this time demonstrate his incredible in- 
stinct for monumentality. acquired, as he 
said, with the milk of his wet nurse, the 
wife of a Tuscan stonecutter 

Michelangelo's next challenge was to 
produce a fresco in the huge new hall of 
the Palazzo della Signoria, to match a sim- 
ilar fresco to be done by his great rival, Le- 
onardo da Vinci. Though neither paint- 
ing was ever finished, the cartoons for 
them became. as Benvenuto Cellini re- 
corded, “so long as they remained intact 

the school of the world”; Michelan- 
gelo’s surviving sketch for a bathing sol- 
dier demonstrates why 

In mid-labor, Michelangelo was pe- 
remptorily summoned to Rome by Pope 
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Michelangelo's drawings: ideal head (top left); bathing soldier for lost cartoon (above) 


Julius I] to design his tomb and later to 
paint the vaulted ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. “The place is wrong, and no 
painter I,” grumbled Michelangelo, who 
considered himself first and foremost a 
sculptor. Three superb drawings of torsos 
show the pains he took over the huge 
scheme, which cost him four years of 
neck-straining labor 

By the time he was 60, and despite 
his success and fame, Michelangelo had 
turned moody, irascible, feeling himself 
harassed by worry and his powers wan- 
ing. Yet he was already launched into the 
six-year labor of creating the Last Judg- 
ment on the altar wall of the Sistine Chap- 
el. It was a tumultuous design, here em- 
bodied in a sketch dynamic with the swirl 
of falling bodies and tortured shapes of 
the agonized damned; his earlier calm, 
idealized nudes were transformed into the 
twisted forms expressive of his own brood- 
ing sense of sin and death 

But his intimations of mortality were 
lightened by a series of passionate attach- 
ments to beguiling young men, chief 
among them Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, to 
whom he sent one of his rare “presen- 
tation drawings.” This depicts the fall of 


Phaéthon at the moment the overweening 
hero is struck down by Jupiter's wrathful 
thunderbolt. On it, Michelangelo wrote 
“Master Tommaso, if you don’t like this 
sketch tell Urbino [Michelangelo's ser- 
vant] in time for me to make another by 
tomorrow evening, as I promised: and if 
you do like it and want me to finish it, 
send it back to me.” Michelangelo also 
had his visions of idealized womanly 
beauty. The Morgan has a sketch of one 
such vision, perhaps (as some romantics 
would have it) a portrait of the only wom- 


| an he ever loved. She was Vittoria Co- 


lonna, the Marchesa di Pescara, a woman 
17 years younger than he, and their “love” 


seems to have been merely one of “in- 
| tense spiritual friendship.” 


Fittingly. the show ends with draw- 
ings for the project that filled the last 
years of his life. the construction of St 
Peter’s Basilica topped by his triumphant 
dome. The Morgan has added memo- 
rabilia from its own stores, including 
maps and contemporary books. But it is 
the drawings that bring close that mi- 
raculous moment when Michelangelo's 
own hand touched paper and gave first 
reality toa vision — A.T. Baker | 
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Gas is the most efficient of all the major 
energies. 


Gas is the lowest cost way to heat your 
home and water, cook meals, and dry 
your clothes. 


Gas will maintain its cost advantage 
long into the future. 


Gas deposits underground, plus new 


technologies, could supply gas energy 
for centuries to come* 


*For more information write to American Gas Association, Dept. 1114-10 T, 1515 Wilson Bivd., Arlington, Va. 22209 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 




















‘Music. | 





| A Big Bash for Bach Backers 





New festival brings Musica Sacra into its own 


ime: Christmas 1975. Place: a com- 
fortable apartment on Manhattan's 
West Side. The members of a New York 
chorus and orchestra, having failed to 
raise money for expenses, have had to 
| cancel their planned performance of Han- 
| del’s Messiah at Carnegie Hall. After a 
| potluck supper, the singers and some of 
the instrumentalists squeeze into their 
conductor's dining room to perform the 
work for themselves and a few friends. 
Time: last week. Place: Lincoln Cen- 
| ter. The same group, now flourishing, is 
sponsoring and performing in its own fes- 
tival, called Basically Bach. Inspired by 





i 


Conductor Westenburg takes in an outdoor brass concert at the Basically Bach festival 








three years, the group (which works with 
a nucleus of 29 singers and 28 instrumen- 
talists) has given notable performances of 
such works as Mozart’s Requiem, Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion, Haydn's Nelson 
Mass, and yes, the Messiah, every year. 
The Basically Bach festival gave Wes- 
tenburg an opportunity to make himself 
and his performers the whole show 
—which he rejected. “That's fine for a ge- 
nius like Karajan,” he says. “I wanted 
people to be able to sample various ways 
of looking at Bach.” So he brought in Ros- 
alyn Tureck for an intensely wrought solo 
recital on harpsichord and piano. Mar- 








“Very few people can get as excited about a well-phonated vowel as I can.” 


Lincoln Center's long established Mostly 
Mozart festival, the twelve-day event is 
complete with buttons, T shirts (I AM A 
BACH BACKER), lectures, concerts, organ 

| recitals at various churches, and free 
open-air performances by brass ensem- 
bles. The conductor watches concertgoers 
stream into Avery Fisher Hall and happi- 
ly ponders the leap from his dining room. 
The group in these two scenes is called 
Musica Sacra. The conductor is a hearty, 
frustrated baseball player and onetime 
concert organist named Richard Westen- 
burg. Musica Sacra is a time whose idea 
has come. That is, it embodies a period 
and style of music—the great sacred cho- 
ral works, especially of the baroque—that 

| few before had been able to move from 
| church choirs and amateur choruses into 





| a professional concert series. In the past 


garet Hillis, director of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Chorus, led a sometimes wayward 
program of vocal and orchestral works 
that ended solidly on the Magnificat. 
Harpsichordist Anthony Newman “and 
friends” sped their dazzling, often unor- 
thodox way through an evening of cham- 
ber pieces. 

Still, it was the ardent, intelligent mu- 
sic making of Musica Sacra that provid- 
ed the festival’s best moments. They came 
in the final choral sections of the Mag- 
nificat; in the orchestral Suite No. 3 and 
the Cantata No. 4 (“Christ lag in Todes- 
banden”) under Westenburg; and above 
all, in resplendent, moving performances 
of the Mass in B-Minor that Westenburg 
conducted on opening and closing nights. 





Musica Sacra performances havea lu- | 
minous clarity, not only in the music but | 


vf 


in the text. “I'm a word man,” says Wes- 





tenburg, 47. “Very few people can get as | 


excited about a well-phonated vowel or 
a well-timed consonant as I can.” The 


group’s work does not suffer from the | 


chilly 
early-music groups, especially those of 
the more-authentic-than-thou persuasion 


. 
immaculateness of many other | 


Says Westenburg: “I tend to view life | 


as one earth-shaking event after another. 
For me, the best music is music that 
makes a strong statement.” 

During performances, he tends to 
abandon approaches agreed upon in re- 
hearsal, spontaneously switching tempos, 
reshaping melodies, emphasizing new ar- 
ticulations. For Westenburg, who has 
spent 25 years exploring baroque perfor- 
mance practices, none of this is arbitrary: 


“The more you know, the more you find | 
a tremendous latitude within the bounds | 


of stylistic authenticity and good taste. My 
score markings from earlier years are in 
ink, because I was so sure there was only 
one way to go; my markings from more re- 
cent years are all in pencil.” 


is earlier markings might as well have 
been in red ink. Musica Sacra began 
precariously in 1964 as an outgrowth of 
concerts Westenburg organized as choir- 


master of Manhattan’s Central Presbyte- | 


rian Church. Encouraged because the de- 
cision to charge admission had doubled 
audiences, the group incorporated as an 
independent entity in 1973 and pro- 
gressed rapidly toward bankruptcy. The 
trouble was that Westenburg tried to do 
everything himself: collect texts, read pro- 
gram proofs, deliver checks to the mu- 
sicians’ union. Finally, with help from the 
New York State Council on the Arts, he 
hired an administrator, assembled a board 
of trustees and learned the ways of fund 
raising (“We'd invite people to dinner and 
then sock it to them”). 

Today, with subscriptions and ticket 
sales rising, Musica Sacra seems assured 
of a secure place in the New York concert 
scene. But only in the New York concert 
scene. “When you have a group as expen- 
sive and cumbersome to move around as 
ours, you can’t just take it out to Daven- 


port, Iowa,” says Westenburg. “Our future | 


for expansion lies in records and televi- 
sion, and we're working on both.” 

Besides serving as head of the choral 
department at Juilliard, Westenburg is 
now music director at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine (where most of his 
Musica Sacra singers also perform) and 
conductor of the Collegiate Chorale, a 
160-voice amateur chorus. And he is plan- 
ning another Basically Bach festival for 
next year. All of this has forced him to 
forgo his weekly summer baseball games 
and subside to the status of a merely pas- 
sionate fan. His team? “The Yankees—I 


| guess because they're winners.’’ Coming 


from a man with Westenburg’s recent rec- 
ord, that figures. & 
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for 100s 4/ 
smokers. 










New Camel Lights 100s! 


The satisfaction of Camel Lights 100's 
solves the low tar/low taste 

problem. With an 
exclusive Camel 
rich blend specially 
formulated for 
Saatele)ial—em (e)ateom (ciavelin 
smoking. No other low tar 
100 can match it for taste. 








New100's Kings 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health LIGHTS: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS 100's 


13 mg. “tar",1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method 








Roger Moore as James Bond surveys Venice from a gondola in Moonraker 


Agent 007 Goes into Orbit 


MOONRAKER Directed by Lewis Gilbert; Screenplay by Christopher Wood 


P cues: Albert R. Broccoli, the ma- 
jor-domo of the James Bond movies, 
is the proverbial Jewish mother of cin- 
ema: he is not about to let anyone go away 
hungry. In Moonraker, the eleventh 007 
opus, Broccoli serves the audience a 
space-shuttle hijacking, a jumbo-jet ex- 
plosion and a protracted wrestling match 
between two men who are falling from 
the sky without parachutes. All this hap- 
pens before the opening credits. From 
there, it’s on to gondola chases in Venice, 
funicular crashes in Rio and laser-gun 
shootouts and lovemaking in deep space 
Meanwhile, beautiful women come and 
go, talking (ever so discreetly) about fel- 
latio. When Broccoli lays out a feast, he 
makes sure that there is at least one course 
for every conceivable taste 





A gravity-free sexual encounter with Holly Goodhead (Lois Chiles) in space 


The result is a film that is irresistibly 
entertaining as only truly mindless spec- 
tacle can be. Those who have held out on 
Bond movies over 17 years may not be 
convinced by Moonraker, but everyone 
else will be. With their rigid formulas and 
well-worn gags, these films have tran- 
scended fashion. Styles in Pop culture, 
sexual politics and international espio- 
nage have changed drastically since Ian 
Fleming invented his superhero, but the 
immaculately tailored, fun-loving British 
agent remains a jolly spokesman for the 
simple virtues of Western civilization. Not 
even Margaret Thatcher would dare con- 
sider slowing him down 

For Moonraker, Screenwriter Chris- 
topher Wood has had to do little more 
than dream up new settings, a new her- 


Not even Margaret Thatcher would consider slowing him down 
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oine and a new villain with a novel dooms- 
day plot. Everything else takes care of it- 
self. This time around, the bad guy 
(Michael Lonsdale) is an aerospace con- 
glomerateur who plans to wipe out the 
world’s population with deadly Brazilian 
orchids before hatching a master race 
from an interstellar sanctuary. To stop 
him, Bond (the ever smooth Roger Moore) 
must team up with Holly Goodhead (Lois 
Chiles), a CIA agent who picked up her as- 
tronaul’s training at NASA and her judo 
expertise at Vassar. Such talents come in 
handy as the couple confront traditional 
nemeses: an Oriental thug (Toshiro Suga) 
attack dogs, and Jaws (Richard Kiel), the 
7-ft. 2-in., steel-toothed goon introduced 
in The Spy Who Loved Me (1977) 

Wood pulls off some witty flourishes 
There are funny references to other block- 
buster movies (Close Encounters, Super- 
man, Sergio Leone westerns), as well as 
amusing bursts of comic-book dialogue 
(“Look after Mr. Bond,” whispers the vil- 
lain to an aide. “See that some harm 
comes to him”). Rather than stage vari- 
ations on Jaws’ old fiendish gags, Wood 
has given the character some surprising 
twists, including a love interest. As al- 
ways, there is no explicil gore or sex to 
jolt the audience back to reality 

If Moonraker is not quite as satis- 
fying as Spy, the best of the post-Sean 
Connery Bonds, the difference is in the 
casting. Lonsdale is a bit too tame; he 
seems to be doing a John Ehrlichman 
imitation. Chiles is all too sexless. The 
title song, the important kickoff for Bond 
movies, is no match for Nobody Does It 
Better, the Carly Simon dazzler of Spy 
Still, one does not tend to notice these 
failings as Moonraker unfolds. Broccoli 
just keeps piling on the goodies: lush 
Ken Adam sets, gadgetry and gams ga- 
lore, super stunts and effects. It may be 
another two-year wait for the next Bond 
film, so you may as well just stuff your- 
selfsilly now — Frank Rich 


Fast Break 


ESCAPE FROM ALCATRAZ 
Directed by Don Siegel 
Screenplay by Richard Tuggle 


f there is such a thing as a foolproof 

movie, Escape from Alcatraz must be 
it. Throw together Clint Eastwood, 
an airtight jail-break plot, a first-rate 
storyteller like Director Don Siegel 
and what could possibly go wrong? As 
it happens, almost nothing. True, Es- 
cape from Alcatraz embraces virtually 
every cliché known to prison movies 
Eastwood does not exactly break new 
ground as an actor either. Yet this film’s 
familiarity ends by breeding affection 
rather than contempt. When an old-fash- 
ioned genre piece is executed with spir- 
it, audiences can rediscover the simple, 
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46% BETTER GAS MILEAGE 
IN ONE OF OUR MOST DISTINCTIVE 
GRAND PRIXS EVER. 





Obviously, we're proud that Pontiac Grand Prix’s 
EPA estimated MPG is 46% better than just a few 
years ago, 45% in California. That's comparing 1975 
ola Mh WAM CicelaceM ab cM-10(0]] )e-co MY Thai ielatelelae| 
engines* and automatic transmissions. Highway 
percentage increase less. 


We're proud, too, of 
Grand Prix's '79 mileage 
igehilaleR 
Remember: Compare the 
circled estimated MPG 
with that of other cars. 

a olVimm ual -xele|-munroh anole me(-19\-1alellale elaitel-\-re Rao) 
Tate Liameolare MUU-te lial ale Mole lmmelel ele] Malte anyon] 
mileage will probably be less than the highway 
estimate. Mileage lower in California. 

But what makes us proudest... you get good fuel 
economy without having 
remtelagiila- mY 7ale]melaelare| 
Prix is all about. Dis- 
flaleihi-melareM[alaveyZehihy(=) 
styling. And a satisfying 
feel for the road. 

You get even more 


headroom, 
more over- 
all passen- 


Or 


EPA ESTIMATE MPG §=HWY ESTIMATE 








ORE 


ger and luggage room than Grand Prix's '75 counter- 
part. Rich new fabric interiors. That smooth Pontiac 
ride with radial tuned suspension. And ah yes, you 
get a Grand Prix as adept as ever at turning heads. 
Just the fact you've read this far proves that. 
IMPRESSIVE CRUISING RANGE, TOO! 

This year's Grand Prix has an EPA estimated (city) 
igelate|-me)i LAL tno lale Mola -iilusoh cre Mallelalw iol] 
range of 452 miles. These figures were obtained by 
multiplying the EPA estimated MPG (city) and the 
highway estimate by the car's 18.1 gallon fuel 
capacity rating. Remember: As with the estimated 
MPG, your cruising range may vary. Actual city 
range will be lower in heavy city traffic. Actual 
highway range will probably be less than highway 
estimates. Range lower in California. 

We think you'll agree the '79 Grand Prix is more 
melalilolem om iat-Mele] (ol aMa sie) Mola (-tol\-Mola-Mel moll] 
melahilelome(-e]( lah 
*Grand Prixs are equipped with GM- 

built engines pro- 


duced by various 
NTA divisions. See your 
(o [Tol (-1am folmte|-3(o1] on 








The Story 
Handsome 


To make a long story short, we invite 
you to bring your next roll of 35mm 
film to a convenient Fotomat Store, 
drive up to the window and ask for: 
Series 35 Custom Color Prints. 
You'll get back a fistful of 35mm 
prints that are even handsomer than 
our good-looking regular-size prints. 
Bigger, too —4 x 6 instead of 34x 5. 
Only our most experienced photo- 

finishers, in a separate section of our 





Of The 
Prints. 





own Fotomat labs, do Series 35 work. 

They take a bit longer with the 
negatives. And fuss a bit more overthe 
detail. Then print your pictures 37% 
larger, with your choice of a borderless 
glossy or studio finish. 

For this extra care and quality you 
pay a little more. And wait a few days 
longer. But we think you'll be happy. 

Ever after. 


FOTOMAT. =a 





classic pleasures of moviegoing. 

Richard Tuggle, a first-time screen- 
writer, has based his script on the real- 
life exploits of Frank Morris, a convict 
who fled Alcatraz with two buddies in 
1962 and was never heard from again. 
Tuggle’s approach to his tale is refresh- 
ingly hardheaded; he does not bother with 
psychological attitudinizing, superfluous 
subplots or forced comic relief. Once he 
has introduced us to his characters, as well 
as to Alcatraz’s labyrinthal layout and 
elaborate security procedures, he unveils 
his puzzle: How do a few unarmed, heav- 
ily guarded cons break out of a maximum- 
security fortress surrounded by the treach- 
erous waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay? The answer to 
this question proves to be as 
ingenious, precise and ex- 
citing as one might wish. 
There are no fudged details 
or deus ex machina plot de- 
velopments to nudge the 
story to its climax. 

Along the way Tuggle 
takes a risk by surrounding 
Morris (Eastwood) with 
some of the most sentimen- 
talized movie prisoners 
imaginable. There is an old- 
timer called Doc (Roberts 
Blossom), who raises chrysanthemums 
and paints portraits, not to mention a lit- 
erary librarian (Paul Benjamin) and a 
cuddly Italian (Frank Ronzio) with a pet 
mouse. Next to these lovable guys, an av- 
erage Boy Scout troop would seem like a 
bunch of Bowery bums. The warden (Pat- 
rick McGoohan), of course, is a sadistic 
horror. He speaks in malevolent epigrams 
(“Some are never destined to leave Al- 
catraz—alive”) and carries on what ap- 
pears to be a kinky relationship with his 
pocket nail clipper. 

What redeems these stereotypes is 
the controlled, idiosyncratic perfor- 
mances of a superb supporting cast. Di- 
rector Siegel (Dirty Harry) never lets an 
actor go overboard. The same lean qual- 
ity is visible in his film making. With 
the help of Bruce Surtees’ elegant, me- 
tallic-hued cinematography, Siegel makes 
every point as economically as possible. 
His style is the visual equivalent of John 
D. MacDonald’s prose, which serves this 
kind of material well. The tension builds 
so naturally that neither hokey music or 
contrived menace is necessary. Only once 
does Siegel lose control—in a jarringly 
graphic finger-chopping scene that lit- 
erally and figuratively sticks out like a 
sore thumb. 

Alcatraz’s cool, cinematic grace 
meshes ideally with the strengths of its 
star. Not a man to sell himself to the au- 
dience, Eastwood relies on a small as- 
sortment of steely glances and sardonic 
smiles. Thanks to his ever craggier face, 
the gestures pay off better than usual, 
and so do the occasional throwaway laugh 
lines. At a time when Hollywood en- 
tertainments are more overblown than 
ever, Eastwood proves that less really 

can be more. FR. 
| 
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Another Leap for Misha 





Baryshnikov to direct American Ballet Theater 


ate spring is the silly season for New 

York balletomanes. Both the Amer- 
ican Ballet Theater and New York City 
Ballet have been performing at Lincoln 
Center, and the gossip has centered on 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, who is dancing at 
City Ballet after four years as A.B.T.’s su- 
perstar. Did he get along with Partner 
Patty? Or did he miss Gelsey? Did Gel- 
sey cancel most of her A.B.T. schedule be- 
cause she missed Misha? (To their fans, 
dance stars, like dogs and cats, have no 
surnames.) Was Mr. B. snubbing Misha 
by not creating a new ballet for him? Was 
Misha in fact quitting City Ballet? 

Some answers came last week. George 
Balanchine, 75, was recovering well from 
a heart bypass operation, which he hopes 
will enable him to return to choreograph- 
ing. Baryshnikov will leave City Ballet 
next year, but hardly in a pout. In Sep- 
tember 1980 he will take over as director 
of A.B.T., the country’s grandest and most 
complex company (87 dancers, about 75 
ballets in the repertory and an ambitious 
touring program). When he inherits this 
extensive but somewhat raveled empire 
from Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, who 
have been co-directors since 1945, Ba- 
ryshnikov will be just 32. 

A.B.T. has top stars (Natalia Maka- 
rova, Cynthia Gregory, Gelsey Kirkland, 
Anthony Dowell, Fernando Bujones and 
Baryshnikov, who will also dance). But 
its stagings of Swan Lake and Giselle show 
their age, and newer productions like 
Sleeping Beauty and Raymonda have been 
artistic disappointments. As the manage- 
ment has grown older, young dancers 
have been left without guidance, to de- 
velop or languish on their own. 


one of this daunts Baryshnikov. 

“When I am onstage, the partner, the 
orchestra, everything matters. The pow- 
er to take responsibility is the difference 
between being rich and well and poor and 
sick.” He plans to start work on classics. 
“That is where my strength and my train- 
ing are,” he says. “I will find new cho- 
reographers. I do not intend to use A.B.T. 
as some training ground for myself.” 

What worries A.B.T. dancers is not 
that Misha will experiment, but that he 
will be too tough. They may have a point. 
Baryshnikov feels that “in a way I will 
be onstage every night. If a ballerina does 
not do 32 fouettés, then I will feel that I 
have failed too. In fact, if you put on a bal- 
let that calls for 32 fouettés, you should 
have a ballerina who can do 46.” He is 
aware of the dancers’ worries, however: 
“T must learn a language to speak to them. 
If they trust my standards, my judgments, 
me, it will work.” 








Most of the troupe want peppier times. 
Says Soloist Victor Barbee: “Misha has 
proved that if he wants something he can 
get it. In maintaining the difficult line be- 


tween the business and artistic sides of | 
A.B.T., Misha won't give up quickly.” | 


Adds Soloist Cynthia Harvey, “Misha has 
a low tolerance for boredom. That will 
be good for those who can keep up.” 

One of his most knowledgeable sup- 
porters is Nora Kaye, a former A.B.T. 
star and now a board member. “This is a 
natural step, but not an easy one,” she 
says. “A.B.T. has never had a real artis- 
tic policy. Misha is intelligent, and I hope 
he will find young choreographers and 
nurture them. He will be good for the 
dancers, because he is not jealous in any 
way—and that is rare. But at first there 
will be trouble. He will have to sweep out 
the people he can’t use. I think he should 
be courageous.” 

Right now Baryshnikov sees the 
A.B.T. not as a stage to sweep but as “a 
beautiful Tiffany lamp, made from many 
wonderful pieces of glass. What can I say? 
Some parts of the lamp are missing.” He 
agrees with Kaye that the move is nat- 
ural. “There have been so many things 
in my life, so many risky positions, tricky 
situations, so many premieres and styles. 
I did not know what could excite me now, 
but this does.” He pauses, and wryly adds, 
“TI sound like anyone who ever started a 
publishing house or a restaurant. You al- 
ways think you can do better.” a 


\Y 


Aa ta 8. 


Mikhail Baryshnikov: A.B.T.’s new chief 
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Touch of Incest 
More than brother and sister 
F irst meetings between adopted broth- 

ers and sisters can have an erotic 
aspect, with prolonged hugging, kissing 
and nervous jokes about sleeping togeth- 
er. Indeed, says Betty Jean Lifton, an 
adoptee and the author of Lost and Found: 
The Adoption Experience, a “touch of in- 
cest” often hangs in the air. Most adop- 
tees resist the impulse toward sex. Vic- 
toria Pittorino, 24, of Arlington, Mass., 
and her long lost brother David Goddu, 
22, of Holyoke, Mass., did not. Separated 
since infancy, they found each other last 
Easter, married a few weeks later and now 
face a criminal charge of incest 

The rather startling drama began 
when Victoria, who was adopted at three, 
learned she had been born in the old Mas- 
sachusetts mill town of Lawrence. When 
she sought her roots at the town hall, a 
clerk cheerfully gave her the names of 
her brother David and their natural moth- 
er, as well as their addresses—"informa- 
tion,” an official conceded, “that shouldn't 
have been in there.” 

When Victoria's adoptive parents, Al- 
bert and Isabelle Pittorino, learned of the 
secret, incestuous marriage, they pleaded 
with her to talk to a priest before she got 
pregnant and had “an imbecile child.” 
Said the Pittorinos’ lawyer, Margaret Ma- 
honey: “We're all Catholics in this thing. 
We told her, "You can’t have a child, you 
can't abort. You have to get counseling.’ ” 
But Victoria insisted she had a right to 
marry her brother 

Told that there was no other legal 
remedy, the Pittorinos sought a warrant 
for the couple’s arrest under Massachu- 
setts incest laws that trace back to 1695. 
Shortly thereafter, Victoria and David, 
who were living together in an automo- 
bile. were arrested, booked, and released 
pending a preliminary hearing in Law- 
rence on July 25. A conviction could bring 
up to 20 years in prison 





he troubled affair left almost every- 

one involved appalled. Says Mahoney: 
“How could she do this? She had a very 
comfortable background, good schools, 
good opportunities.” Victoria seems mys- 
tified by all the fuss: “You know, it’s weird, 
because they want to put you in jail for 
being in love. Like love is against the law.” 
Besides, she insists, there is no danger of 
a defective child—David plans to have a 
vasectomy. Says David: “We set our 
minds to separate, but we can’t do it.” 

Last week they marched into the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune and gave an in- 
terview because, in Victoria’s words, “we 
don’t want people to think we need help. 
that we need a psychiatrist.” They prob- 
ably will find few people who agree 








@ | allaround us.” 





Bouchardon's Cupid preparing to strike 


Lovesickness 





Is it for real? Can it be cured? 


ary falls in love regularly, breaks up 
regularly and then takes to bed in 


deep depression, pulling the covers over 


her head and eating chocolates for sev- 
eral days. She has twice tried suicide 
Mary’s problem: she is extremely sensi- 
live to rejection and lashes out at lovers 
for the smallest slight. That may not strike 
many doctors as a specific medical ail- 
ment. But Manhattan Psychiatrist Don- 
ald Klein diagnoses Mary’s condition as 
a typical case of hysteroid dysphoria, 
a.k.a. “lovesickness.” What's more, Klein 
thinks he has a cure. 

Hysteroid dysphoria (literally mean- 
ing “hysteria-like discomfort”) was con- 
sidered last year for inclusion in the 
American Psychiatric Association's diag- 
nostic manual, but was rejected for lack 
of evidence. Klein, director of research 
for the New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute, is convinced that lovesickness is 
real enough. Says he: “These people, 
mostly women, are not true depressives 


| Or manic-depressives. They are so vulner- 


able that they are driven to repeat their 
love cycles over and over.” 

Klein and his colleagues have found 
that psychotherapy and the conventional 
antidepressants are rarely effective with 
the lovesick. But an 18-month study of 
ten patients, all women, showed that talk 
therapy combined with antidepressants 
called MAO (their chemical initials) inhib- 
itors could shake them out of despair. In- 
deed, when these women were switched 
to placebos, five of them showed many of 
their old symptoms. Now Klein is seek- 
ing a $30,000 grant from New York 
State’s Health Research Council for a 
more detailed, three-year study of the ef- 
fects of MAO inhibitors on 60 hysteroids 
Where will he find that many truly love- 
sick? No problem, says Klein. “They're 
a 


Fatherly Risk 


Papa may cause defects too 





Wis thousands of badly deformed 
babies were born in the early 1960s 
to women who had taken the tranquilizer 
thalidomide, the tragedy underscored a 
brutal fact of life: would-be mothers ex- 
posed to drugs during pregnancy can en- 
danger the health of their offspring. In- 
deed, doctors have long assumed that the 
mother alone is responsible for chemically 
induced birth defects. The father was con- 
sidered blameless. At worst, a male’s life- 
style—whether he took drugs, for exam- 
ple, or smoked or drank—might affect his 
own health but not that of his child. Now 
| some doctors are beginning to suspect that 
dad's habits may be as damaging to the 
unborn child as mom's 

The new theory is based largely on 
work with laboratory animals. At the 
University of Vermont College of Med- 
icine, Pharmacologist Lester Soyka and 
Psychologist Justin Joffe have been ad- 
ministering methadone to male rats a few 
days before letting them mate with drug 
“clean” females. Among the adverse ef- 
fects on the offspring: small litter size, low 
birth weights and excessive number of 
deaths among the newborn. Preliminary 
experiments with morphine, caffeine and 
the painkiller propoxyphene (Darvon) 
produced similar patterns. 





ust how such drugs could exert an in- 

fluence through the male is something 
of a mystery. Soyka speculates that the 
chemicals might do their dirty work in a 
number of ways: by damaging sperm dur- 
ing or after their development; by chang- 
ing the character of the seminal fluid, in 
which the sperm are transported; or by 
so altering mating habits that the changed 


hormonal changes in the female 

The evidence with animals is yet to 
| be confirmed by other labs, and when it 
comes to humans it is no more than 
anecdotal. But there are a few provoc- 
ative bits of information. Among med- 
ical workers who are around anesthetics 
regularly—and thus presumably take in 
some of the gases—there seems to be a 
higher rate of spontaneous abortions 
| and birth defects: these findings apply 
to the males who father the children as 
well as the mothers. This week, at a Na- 
tional Foundation—March of Dimes- 
sponsored Birth Defects Conference in 
Chicago, Dr. Louis Bartoshesky of 
Tufts-New England Medical Center is 
scheduled to discuss the case of a baby 
born with signs of fetal alcohol syndrome 
Only the father was a heavy drinker. 
For would-be papas, the message seems 
to be: mind your habits, if you plan an 
heir ° 











male behavior might engender harmful | 
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Summer Reading 








PSYCHODYNAMIC TENNIS 
by Ethan Gologor 
Morrow; 227 pages; $8.95 


than Gologor is a psychologist and a 

tennis player, so it is no surprise when 
he asserts that “all sports are psycholog- 
ical, but some are more psychological 
than others. And tennis is the most.” As- 
suming that his readers have the basic ten- 
nis skills (no amount of “inner” therapy 
will compensate for their absence), the 
doctor outlines the problems of this heady 
game. 





The most serious obstacle is the be- | 


| lief that one must be perfect. “Ironically,” 
Gologor says, “such a belief is held most 
of all by those who are losing. The leader 
can say more easily, ‘I make errors.’ His 
stature is evident to his opponent, the 
spectators, and himself. When one is los- 
ing. he fears his power may be not at all 
evident. To accept his errors, then, may 
be an admission that he’s not really so 
good ... The loser must therefore pro- 
claim his surprise at his error with as 
many histrionics as the audience will 
bear.” In contradiction to what one may 
feel during the heat of a match, the au- 
thor suggests that risks should be taken 
only when losing. For example, when 
serving at 0-30 take a chance; your op- 
ponent already has a great advantage with 
50° of the game points. But when ahead 
30-0 play it safe. Most points are won on 
errors, not winning shots. Gologor covers 
a lot of psychological ground: the aggres- 
sion behind politesse, the times when 


| anger and guilt are useful. the devastat- 








ing aftereffects of missed opportunities. | 
His courtside manner is casual and un- | 
intimidating, his prose free of psycho- | 
jargon. There is, however, a bit too much 
commercial top spin in the book’s title. 
Sensible Tennis may not be so flashy as 
Psychodynamic Tennis, but it would be 
more appropriate. 


THE SENSE OF ORDER 
by E.H. Gombrich 
Cornell University; 411 pages; $38.50 


Oo rdinarily, art histories are not the stuff 
of summer reading. But E.H. Gom- 
brich is not the usual historian, and The 
Sense of Order is not a standard history. 
Subtitled “A study in the psychology of 
decorative art,” this wittily illustrated vol- 
ume ranges from a New Yorker cover of 
Saul Steinberg’s to a wall inscription of 
Pompeii. Gombrich’s central thesis con- 
cerns the need for order that resides in 
every human brain. Sometimes nature is 
accommodating: in hexagonal snow- 
flakes, in the rhythmic chirping of crick- 
ets, in the natural laws of gravity and mo- 
tion. Far more often, the eye sees chaos 
and the hand seeks to regulate it. The 
manner of regulation, says Gombrich, ex- 
hibits itself in decorative art. From the 
most elaborate Gothic structures to the 
smallest Christmas trees, individuals con- 
stantly attempt to fill in blank spaces and 
correct eccentricities. Some of the book's 
conclusions are debatable: “There are no 
laws imposing the same aim on any art- 
ist working at a given time ...” The Re- 





naissance of Christian art would seem to 


Fiction, history and psychology to provoke, instruct and entertain 


refute that thesis; the poverty and angu- 
larity of urban environments surely have 
their influence on children who have to 
go to museums for anything more baroque 
than an equestrian statue. Yet even when 
he is perverse, Gombrich stimulates and 
entertains. His own volume is an impo- 
sition of high order on the profusion of 
art books that offer a thousand views but 
nota single vision. 





LIVIA, OR BURIED ALIVE 
by Lawrence Durrell 
Viking; 265 pages; $10.95 








L awrence Durrell has written a duet of | 


novels (Tunc and Nunquam) and The 
Alexandria Quartet. Now he is literally 
trying to go himself one better. Livia is 
a mirror image and extension of Mon- 
sieur (1975), and Durrell has promised 
that three more novels in this series will 
follow. 

Such structural underpinning helps 


the writer more than the reader. For all | 


his fascination with the theories of Ein- 
stein and Freud, with the fragmenting 
of personality and time, Durrell fortu- 
nately remains a devotee of Scheherazade. 
Livia stands comfortably on its own as 
a polished romance filled with bright, 


| interesting characters. They gather in 


the 1930s at Avignon, home of the me- 
dieval and mysterious Knights Templars. 
The air is “full of the scent of lernons 


and mandarines and honeysuckle” and | 


of something else: dread of the future 
that Hitler is planning across the border 
in Germany. Durrell is still prone to over- 
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Alive with pleasure! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








Books 


difference in water, 


effects work memorably. He describes 
the madam of a French brothel sitting 
in her establishment enthroned in 
xed splendour like a very very old 
ice cream of a deposed empress.” At its 


- ‘ a 
frequent best, Livia offers a world of 
cool, dark enchantment ul Ei an appre i e e 


BROCA’S BRAIN 
by Carl Sagan 


Random House; 347 pages; $12.95 H rence in Fin an la. 


F rom the title essay, which deals with 
e discovery of 19th century Brain 
Researcher Paul Broca’s own brain in a 


yrmaldehyde-filled jar in a Paris muse 
um, to his final speculation on out-of-body 









WellWater Distilled Water 


experiences and life after death, Carl Sa- 
gan (The Dragons of Eden) again balanc- 
es technical expertise with humanistic 
thinking. The astronomer is not always 
successful, as when he tries to relate the 
psychology of the Big Bang to the expe 


rience of birth. But he is unassailable on 





subjects of pure science: the awesome 
structure of a grain of salt; the strange 
Vodka is a combi- 
nation of neutral 
spirits and water. The 
water is added to bring the 
vodka to its final proof, 
And the water that goes 
into Finlanclia Vodka is 
very different from the water 
in most other vodkas. 
Others use distilled or 
mic roscopically filtered water 
Finlandia’s water is lOO% 
natural. It comes froma deep 
well that lies under a 10,000 
Cart Sagan year old glacial moraine 
hospitable atmosphere of Titan, a moon formation in Rajamaki, 
of Satur it his wittiest when Finland. 
he attacks his béres noires: the ideas of Ca This delicious. natural 
ae ee vee eee water gives Finlandia a lively 
tantrums when they 5 7 4 
lief in Venus as the freshness all its own. 
miracles and Phat’s why people who 
worth the know their vodka enjoy 





} 











price of the boo claim so . ° 2 s 

PICE 5 er 6 Rape aio Pe Finlandia to its fullest: in an 
calmly and effectively that the theory, like 2 soa 

an exhausted Skylab, falls of its own exceptionally dry martini, on 
weight the roc ks, or icy-cold straight 


from the freezer. 

If you've never experi- 
enced vodka this way, try 
imported Finlandia. 

You'll appreciate the 
difference. 


A YEAR OR SO WITH EDGAR 
hy George V. Higgin 
Harper & Row 250 pages; $9.95 


i la 
pre 


ymises made o 











| Washington 
f for the com- 
limb upward. Ed- 
cal Boston-based 


ves around al- 





gar Lannin is a cy 


1 whose Ii 








ny payments ¢ sIf-inflicted as- 
on his liver. Friends since their col- FINLANDIA 
lege days at Fordham, the conflicted 
personnel of George Higgins’ newest nov- The Lively Vodka of Finland 
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“For electronically easy pictures, 
the Minolta XG 
is our automatic choice.” 


—Bruce and Chrystie Jenner 





Bruce Jenner, world record holder, Olympic decathlon. 
ee 


Try an easy-to-use Minolta XG at your photo dealer. For illustrated 
brochure, write Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446 
In Canada: Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4 














Doing difficult things easily is the 
mark of a star performer 

In an athlete like Olympic 
decathlon champion Bruce 
Jenner. And in a camera like the 
electronic Minolta XG 35mm 
reflex. That's why a Minolta XG is 
the camera Chrystie Jenner uses 
to get professional-quality 
pictures of Bruce in action 

The Minolta XG is point-focus- 
shoot easy. As you look into the 
bright electronic viewfinder, glow- 
ng light-emitting diodes (LED's) 
show you how the exposure is 
being set automatically. One LED 

in even tell you when the op- 
tional Minolta Auto Electroflash 
S ready to fire 

An electronic self-timer, with 
flashing LED signal on the front of 
the camera, lets you get into the 
picture. There's even a signal to let 
you know the film is advancing 
properly. 

Your Minolta XG can be the start 
/f a complete Minolta system. Just 
add an optional Minolta electronic 
flash, an auto winder to advance 
the film at about two frames per 
econd, or any of more than forty 


Minolta interchangeable lenses 





Minolta XG. 
The automatic choice 
for easy action pictures. 








George V. Higgins 


el do not really go any place between 
the book's first page and its last. But 
the two, who consume enough alcohol 
to drown W.C. Fields, manage to talk 
a good life. Their conversations, about 
sex and the lack of it, marriage, divorce 
and children, and Roman Catholic angst, 
ring as true as quarters on a 
bartop. 

Higgins, author of the minor classic 
The Friends of Eddie Coyle (1972), still 
knows how to place surreal descriptions 
in the dialogue of his characters: “Mar- 
ian looked like a small horse, perhaps a 
pony, who had read Vogue and believed 
it.” And he has not lost his conductor's 
ear for the music and lilt of Boston Irish 
patois. Here the punch lines are strong- 
er than the plot lines, but Higgins’ char- 
acters are so shrewdly observed by Year's 
end, as Edgar confronts Peter, that it is 
impossible to disagree with his summary: 
“You're a son of a bitch yourself, but 
now you've stopped pretending that you 
aren't. That is our accomplishment.” And 
the author's 





BLOOD OF SPAIN 
by Ronald Fraser 
Pantheon; 628 pages; $15.95 


orty years afterward, the conflict that 

foreshadowed World War II still re- 
verberates in this remarkable oral his- 
tory. Traversing a scarred land that has 
endured everything and forgotten noth- 
ing, British Historian Ronald Fraser rec- 
ords the memories of survivors. He digs 
for the truth about Communist betrayals 
and fascist atrocities, executioners and 
victims. Many of the recollections are 
as sanguinary as the war: bombs strike 
a hospital, airplanes strafe civilians, fir- 
| ing squads are everywhere. Hitler and 
| Stalin control the moves offstage, ever 
| willing to sacrifice Spaniards to German 
and Soviet causes. Contradiction is the 
order of the day: “How do you explain 
that?” inquires a woman. “/Dios mio! 
The people who destroy holy images kiss 
them.” On the left, a father and son 
have their own civil war and lead sep- 
arate socialist organizations. Yet through- 
out, the reader is struck by the dignity 








oks 


and character of ordinary people who 
endured and prevailed. Theirs is the Blood 
of Spain, and their total recall is more 
valuable than any number of academic 
speculations. The death of Generalissimo 
Franco has loosened tongues. Doubtless, 
many new volumes on the Civil War 
will follow this one. They will have trou- 
ble equaling its power and detail. None 
will surpass it 


SUNDAY PUNCH | 
by Edwin Newman 
Houghton Mifflin; 279 pages; $9.95 


dwin Newman's comic novel about 
a skinny English prizefighter who 
spouts economic theory when struck is 
what used to be called folderol. As fol- 
derol goes, it is on the airy side, and 
even for airy folderol, it lacks substance. 


| A prospective reader should be warned 





that the author, perhaps driven to de- 
mentia by his efforts to persuade Amer- 
icans to speak English (in Strictly Speak- 





ing and A Civil Tongue), retails a joke 
about an Oriental fighter named Kid 
Pro Kuo, “who gave as good as he got.” 
And that one of the characters, a fight 
manager named Fogbound Franklin, 
speaks of an important victory as a “mild- 
stone” and ponders asking for a “de- 


| cease and desist order’ when a gangster 


tries to move in. 

“Very interesting, to exaggerate wild- 
ly,” as one of Newman’s wisecracks goes. 
Worth a smile, at any rate, as Philpott- 
Grimes, the overeducated and under- 
muscled pugilist, puns his way to a title 
shot. It is unclear, and unimportant, 
whether Newman actually knows any- 
thing about boxing. He does know a lot 
about journalism, and some of his best 
gibes are ‘about television and the press, 
including one notable satire of a team 
of excessively cheery newscasters. This 
is only to be expected from a veteran 
NBC correspondent who has spent a large 
part of his life on-camera, as one punchy 
character says about a TV anchorman, 
“standing in front of a government build- 
ing and saying that only time would 
tell.” 
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If you'd like to see a wide variety 
of Hollywood movies, celebrity 
specials from nightclubs around 
the world, and exclusive sports— 
then you need something else 
Home Box Office! 

Home Box Office is the pay-tele- 
vision service that makes your own 
home the best seat in the house for 
your favorite Hollywood movies 
Always uncut and without any 
commercial interruptions. 

HBO presents its very own 
“Standing Room Only” and “On 
Location” comedy and entertain- 
ment specials. These are exclusive 
performances you can’t see on 
regular television. 

TBO puts you right up front 
for exciting sports trom around 
the motile events that regular 
television neglects. 

And HBO isa real bargain! Just 
consider the cost of going out to see 
a movie, a game, a nightclub per - 
formance or a superstar in concert. 

HBO is avallatile only to cable TV 
subscribers and people who live in 
selected apartment buildings. 

If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching HBO. 
Just contact your system operator 
and ask about HBO service. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say “HBO is some- 
thing else!” 


THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 


If you don’t know the name of the 
operator in your area, write Home 
Box Office, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
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Here’s the Perfect 
TIME Saver. 





| TIME 











It's a durable, custom-designed Library Case that will 
protect your copies of TIME from dust and wear while it 
helps you conserve space and reduce clutter. In hand- 
some red simulated leather, its spine is embossed with 
16-k gold lettering. Each Library Case holds six months of 
TIME, and includes a gold transfer so you can record the 
column and year. Please order below. 





To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, Dept. T, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 


Please send me TIME Library Cases. 
Prices: $4.95each; 3for$14; 6 for $24. 


My check (or money order) for $ = 





is enclosed. 





Only U.S. orders accepted. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 














City — State Zip 





Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Allow 5 weeks for delivery. 
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[ ervine UP THE GUN: 
JAPAN’S REVERSION TO THE 
SWORD, 1543-1879 

by Noel Perrin 

Godine; 122 pages; $8.95 


his surprising moral treatise con- 

cerns a historical episode little known 
in the West in which the Japanese, hav- 
ing learned to make and use firearms, 
thereupon set those skills aside for 200 
years. Portuguese sailors brought the first 
matchlocks to Japan in 1543, and within 
a few years the Japanese were using their 
own much improved models with bloody 
effectiveness. A nationwide revulsion then 
occurred, not because of the bloodiness, 
notes Perrin—Japan was one of the most 
bellicose countries on earth—but because 
guns gave common soldiers the means to 
kill noble samurai. By the time Commo- 
dore Perry forced the opening of Japan to 
the West in 1854, only scholars were fa- 
miliar with the words that described guns. 
The nation had been kept free of invasion 
for two centuries by the fierce reputation 
of the samurai swordsmen and by the 
power of artful invention: strips of canvas 
were displayed on the seacoast when ships 
passed near. On the strips were murals of 
forts, and on the battlements of the paint- 
ed forts were painted cannons. 





CLASS REUNION 
by Rona Jaffe 
Delacorte; 338 pages; $9.95 


emember The Group—Mary McCar- 

thy’s novel about eight college girls 
and how they grew? Change Vassar to 
Radcliffe, the '30s to the ’50s, take away 
the wry tone, and you have Rona Jaffe’s 
readable reworking, Class Reunion. The 
four women in her sorority are archetypes: 
Annabel, the flirtatious blond, ends up as 
a buyer for Bloomingdale’s; Daphne, the 
Golden Girl, hides her epilepsy from her 
friends, marries a Harvard jock and has 
a mongoloid daughter; Chris, the shy ro- 
mantic, marries a homosexual; Emily, the 
rich Jewish girl, dreams of med school 
and settles down as a doctor's wife. 

Although Jaffe remarks that there 
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Not a softener... 
not just a faucet- 
top filter gadget... 
buta 


Three- 
way 
drinking 
water 
system 


FOR HOME 
APARTMENT 
OFFICE ¢ FACTORY 
LABORATORY 


If you want to protect 
your family from the many 
solid and dissolved 
contaminants water can 
carry, you need the 
Culligan Aqua-Cleer 
Drinking Water System 
You get clean, clear, 
delicious water right from 
its own convenient faucet 
for about one-third the cost 
of bottled water. And, you 
eliminate the trouble of 
lugging and storing bottles 





How efficient is Culligan’s 
three-way, reverse 
osmosis system? For 
many years, it has been 
used in kidney treatment 
centers for the preparation 
of water used in purifying 
patients’ blood. 


Does your family deserve 
less than Aqua-Cleer 
quality? 





DRINKING WATER 


against Dissolved Contaminants...Sediment...Chlorine 


.AQUA-CLEER. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


SAVE 


50% 





WHETHER 
YOU 


BUY or RENT! 


OFFER EXPIRES JULY 31, 1979 


















Clean, delicious Culligan Aqua-Cleer water 
for drinking and cooking, from its own sepa- 
rate faucet—and from a unit so compact it 
can fit in your crawl space, a closet, or even 
under your sink 


The Culligan Aqua-Cleer drinking water 
system is also available in a Console 
Model. Ideal for your place of business, it 
delivers your choice of chilled, hot and room 
temperature quality water at the touch of a 
button. 








Call your local 
Culligan Man: 
AURORA: 
896-7716 
CHEBANSE: 

(815) 697-2337 
CRYSTAL LAKE: 
(815) 459-7423 
FOREST PARK: 
366-4510 
GENEVA: 
232-4700 
GLENWOOD: 
754-2550 

JOLIET: 

(815) 722-4000 
LINCOLNWOOD: 
478-3906 
MERRILLVILLE, IN: 
(219) 769-6666 
VALPARAISO, IN: 
(219) 462-6131 
WAUCONDA: 
526-6661 
WHEATON: 
668-4100 
WHEELING: 
459-1550 
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“Unless someone, like you, will help 
“There are children like little 
Her health is poor, but her family can’t 
afford a doctor. And Rapson 
from severe malnutntion 
rarely eats anything but nce and corn 
“These poor children have known 
more suffering and want in their short 
lifetimes than you or I will ever know 
But you can help change that. You can 
become a sponsor through Christian 
Children’s Fund? 
For $15 a month 
ou can help give one of these children 
nounshing meals, medical 
*ntion, the chance to go to school, o1 
the child needs most to live 
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Gifts are tax 
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Please send my information package today 
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special part of his life 
After you find out more about 
child and Christian Children’s Fund, 
then you can decide if you want to 
become a sponsor 
first monthly check or money ordet 
for $15 within 10 days. 
Please take this opportunity 
to open your heart 
to a child who 
And receive 
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special in retum 
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» child who needs you 


Just send in the coupon. Christian 
Children’s Fund will send you a child 
photograph and tell you about the 


age, 


interests and family background. We'l 
also tell you how this child can be 
helped, and give you details on how 
you can write to him and share 


a very 
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Simply send in your 
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were “civil rights uprisings in the South” 
and that “the Watergate hearings went 
on and on,” such external events have lit- 
tle effect on her women. When they gath- 
er for a 20th reunion in 1977, their pre- 
occupations are unaltered: clothes and 
contraception, careers and families. the 
right cars and the right men. It is a for- 
mula that Jaffe has cannily employed in 
her earlier books, and a sequel may soon 
provide another: in the epilogue, Anna- 
bel’s daughter Emma ts looking forward 
to going to—where else?—Radcliffe 


WILD OATS 
by Jacob Epstein 
Little, Brown; 267 pages; $9.95 


ew college-inspired novels this side of 

Fitzgerald's Paradise have been even 
B-plus efforts. Wild Oats is a refreshing 
exception. Recent Yale Graduate Jacob 
Epstein set his low-key whimsy at ficti- 
tious Beacham University, a liberal arts 
college with a hundred-year tradition of 
the second-rate. Its off-centerpiece, Billy 
Williams, literally starts off on the wrong 





Jacob Epstein 


foot by stepping on the college master’s 
dachshund at a cocktail party. He writes 
a term paper on the Z/liad titled “The 
Shoes of the Greeks,” falls for a coed 
named Zizi Zanzibar and takes Chinese 
so he can know “something hardly any- 
one else knew, except for several hundred 
million Chinese people.” Woody Allen 
would recognize the type 

If only he could go home again. But 
back in Manhattan lurk Billy's sister 
Abby, who clomps “the treacherous hike 
from the bathroom to the kitchen lino- 
leum” in hiking boots; his twice-divorced 
mother; and her balding lover Henry, 
whom Billy catches poring over nymphet 
glossies in a porn shop. Epstein is at his 
best with fresh comic perceptions of grow- 
ing up absurd in a multiparent home. He 
is at his weakest in describing Billy's 
moony infatuation with Zizi, which leads 
to the novel's adolescent denouement 
Sull, this is promising reading from a 
young author (son of Jason Epstein, edito- 
rial director of Random House) who is just 
funny enough to be taken seriously Ss 
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100% SCOTCH 
DISTILLED B 
BOTTLED | 


Wh bee 


OSTILLERS p 
ESTABLISHE! 
EXTRA Si 
S0mi (25.4 fl.oz.) 


PRODUCT OF S¢ 





FOR 


A NUMBER OF 


REASONS. 


1. True Scotch taste. Every 
Scotch whisky is a blend of malt 
and grain whiskies. The malt 
whiskies are what give Scotch 
its “Scotch” taste. Bell's is 
blended with a high proportion 
of malt to grain whisky. The 
result—an authentic Scotch taste. 
2. Mellow taste. A precise 
amount of the Bell's blend is 
matured in sherry casks. This 
most costly aging process gives 
Bell's its special mellow taste. 
3. Consistently smooth 
taste. Our malt whiskies are 
blended in a two-step process, 
not one. They're checked for 
smoothness individually and 
again when they're blended 
together. Making great Scotch 
is truly the blender’s art. That's 
why Bell's is a masterpiece, time 
after time, bottle after bottle. 

4, Mature taste. It takes 
time to get to know each other. 
It's true for people. It’s true for 
blends of whiskies. That’s why 
we don’t toss our malt whisky in 
with our grain whisky and sim- 
ply bottle the result. After aging, 
we return our completed blend 
to casks. We call this process 


“marrying.” It allows the blends 


to get acquainted, intimately, 
comfortably. The result is Bell's 
well-rounded, mature taste. 
Now, who knows what we 
mean by “Scotch” taste, “mel- 
low” taste, “smooth” taste and 


“mature” taste? Scotsmen know 


what we mean. That's why 
Bell's is the number one Scotch 
in Scotland. 

Taste. 


Imported by Monsieur Henri Wines, Ltd, New York, N.Y 
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So do ladies. And there’s good reason. You see, 
United States Savings Bonds are one of the best 
ways to save. They’re easy. And safe. 

They’re easy when you buy them automatically 
at work, through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

And they’re safe because they’re guaranteed to 
pay off every time. 

So whether you wear a white collar, blue collar, 
lace collar or no collar at all, buy Bonds. 

They’re a great way to save. 

And that, Ladies and Gentlemen, is something 
you ll find quite preferable. 
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Take ¢ & % 
stock?n.s* 
in ‘America. 









HYATT REGENCY 
LOS ANGELES 


At Broadway Plaza, 
Browse the galleria of shops. 
Revitalize at nearby racquet club, 
Meet for fine dining 
at Hugo's: HYATT REGENCY 








ATLANTA 
In Peachtree Center. Dine in the 4 
Polaris® revolving restaurant- é 
dome. Or entertain elegantly at ; 


Hugo's® 










HYATT ON 

; UNION SQUARE ~ 
» Inthe heart of San Francisco. 
___ View the beautiful city from 
__ Hugo's” One-Up. Or disco above 
___ the lights at Reflections. 
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THE GRANDJOPENING OF CHICAGO'S N XT | 


GREAT NEIG 


Dearborn Park: 
A Neighborhood with 
Trees, Parks, and 
Playgrounds, Right in 
the Heart of the City. 
Dearborn Park is a 
new neighborhood where 
you can live and share in 
the development of a new, 
vital community. A fresh, 
green and friendly place, 
filled with playgrounds, 
parks, bike paths, jogging 
trails, swimming pools and 
tennis courts. 


Dearborn Park to 
have a Public School. 
The Chicago Board of 
Education plans to provide 
Dearborn Park with a 
public school serving 
kindergarten through 
eighth grade. Children will 
be able to walk to school 
without crossing any 
major thoroughfares. 


Only a Few Blocks 
Away from the Loop 
and Lakeshore. 

When you live in 
Dearborn Park, you'll be 
only three blocks from the 
Loop. You can walk to 
work. Instead of commut- 
ing, you can be enjoying 
the Lakefront, Chicago's 
fine museums, theaters, 
restaurants and stores. 
The social and cultural 
advantages of the city are 
only footsteps away. Public 
transportation is easily 
accessible. 


Choose the Way You 


Want to Live. 
Available for occu- 
pancy are townhomes and 
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mid-rise and high-ri 
condominiums. For 
who wish to rent, there will 
be apartments available” 


BORHOOD. 


ze 


vailable* ~ Chigagoaréa. You'll find 
soon (late 1979) in mid-ee that earbor Park is one 


and high-rise buildings. 


Value Now and Later. 
Come see Dearborn 
Park, and compare it to 
any new construction or 
converted housing in the 


CHICAGO’S NEXT 
GREAT NEIGHBORHOOD 


of the best values for your 
dollar anywhere. 

Become part of anew, 
young neighborhood— 
Chicago's next great 
neighborhood—Dearborn 
Park. 



























Townhomes 

$74,900 —$114,900 
Condominiums 
$42,900 —$124,900 
Duplex Condominiums 
$69,900 —$89,900 


Sales, rental and manage- 
ment—a joint venture 
between Baird & Warner 
and Draper and Kramer. 


Swimming Pool privileges are subject 
to charge. 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. 


Sales Pavilion 
9th and State Street 
922-1800 

















Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 


Edmund Morris 


he house of literature is in its usual state of disrepair. Po- 

etry is depressed, the novel remains in the shadow of James, 
Joyce and Proust, and an aging Tennessee Williams is still the 
greatest living playwright. But wait: there is a light burning in 
the attic window. Biography is alive, well, and scribbling away, 
better than ever. The banners may not be waving in college Eng- 
lish departments and the critics may not be cheering quite as 
much as they should, but we are now in a golden age of biog- 
raphy. Indeed, all but half a dozen of the greatest biographies 
in the language have been written in the past 25 years. 

Just look at the list. In American politics and history we 
have James Thomas Flexner on Washington, Dumas Malone 
on Jefferson, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. on Robert Kennedy and 
James MacGregor Burns on Franklin Roosevelt. The British 
have given us Elizabeth Jenkins on Elizabeth I, Cecil Woodham- 
Smith on Queen Victoria, Philip Magnus on Gladstone and Ed- 
ward VII, and Robert Blake on Benjamin Disraeli. In literature 
there are treasures from both sides of the Atlantic. Richard Ell- 
mann’s Joyce, George Painter’s Proust and Leon Edel’s James 
are the chief prizes, but there are many other jewels, including 
Michael Holroyd on Lytton Strachey, Francis Steegmuller on 
Cocteau and Quentin Bell on Virginia Woolf. Moreover, the 
past year has brought a host of distinguished and bestselling ad- 
ditions to the collection: William Manchester island-hopping 
with Douglas MacArthur, Edmund Morris galloping up San 
Juan Hill with Teddy Roosevelt and Barbara Tuchman wading 
through the wars and devastations of the 14th century with the 
Baron Enguerrand de Coucy. No wonder Holroyd exults: “Bi- 
ography has come of age!” 

Pity all those readers who had to suffer through its pro- 
longed and tedious adolescence. History's original biographer 
was Plutarch, who lived, appropriately, in the Ist century A.D. 
If the definition is stretched a little, the entire New Testament 
might be considered an example of the art. The first real bi- 
ography in English, however, did not come 
until 1791, when James Boswell published his 
Life of Johnson, which is still the classic by 
which all others are judged. “Be there a thou- 
sand lives, my great curiosity has stomach for 
*em all,” exclaimed Boswell; his nosy exuber- 
ance sends the pages flying. His contempo- 
raries devoured Boswell with as much en- 
thusiasm as we do, but he made them 
uncomfortable: he was too candid, they 
thought, too explicit about Johnson’s faults and 
foibles. 

That squeamishness only intensified dur- 
ing the Victorian era, blighting the whole form 
for the next 120 years. “In every picture there 
should be shade as well as light,” said Bos- 
well. The Victorians, however, wanted, or 
claimed they wanted, to hear only good about 
their heroes. The historian Thomas Carlyle 





James MacGregor Burns 








was an exception: he instructed his own bi- Boswell (left) and Johnson 








Dumas Malone 


ographer, James Anthony Froude, to put down the truth about 
him. But when he died and Froude did just that, telling how 
sour, self-centered and occasionally violent the great man real- 
ly was, half of England denounced Froude as a scoundrel and a 
traitor. Biographies were popular in both Britain and America 
throughout the 19th century, but few modern readers could or 
would endure them. Speeches and letters were quoted at enor- 
mous length—a life of Lincoln ran to ten volumes. Authors 
were expected to remain discreetly behind the curtains, with- 
out a voice or point of view. 

Lytton Strachey had both, and his Eminent Victorians, which 
made fun of those letter-writing idols, delighted post-World War 
I readers, who wanted to hear the dirt about the people who 
had brought on the disaster. Strachey was imitated throughout 
the ‘20s and °30s and, wrote Bernard De Voto, “biography 
seemed to be no more than a high-spirited game of yanking out 
shirttails and setting fire to them.” That game is over. In the | 
past generation the best biographers have righted the balance, 
creating what approaches a fresh and vigorous art form 


Biography has always been a demanding discipline. “It is 
perhaps as difficult to write a good life as to live one,” said Stra- 
chey. A good biographer should combine the skills of the nov- 
elist and the detective, and add to them the patience and com- 
passion of the priest. Few people want their shortcomings 
exposed (biography has added a new terror to death, complained 
one 18th century writer), and they, or their heirs, often go to con- 
siderable trouble to hide them. Somerset Maugham asked his 
friends to destroy his letters; both Willa Cather and Ernest Hem- 
ingway inveighed against posthumous publication of theirs. 
Charles Dickens burned thousands of letters while his sons roast- 
ed onions in their ashes, and Henry James destroyed 40 years 
of correspondence. Walt Whitman carefully tore pages out of 
his notebooks, altered the sequence of his love poems so that no 

sersevsnsescev’ One could figure out to whom they were ad- 
- dressed, and wrote in code the initials of his 
lovers. 

Besides being given to wiping away their 
past, many people, particularly writers, are 
prone to fabrication. Mark Twain could not re- 
sist a good story about himself, even if he had 
to make it up; William Butler Yeats dressed 
in colorful myths; and George Bernard Shaw 
found simple facts insufficiently expressive. 
“He declared that a literal account of any- 
. thing is neither true nor false,” wrote his bi- 
ographer, Hesketh Pearson. “And so, in order 
to achieve essential truth, he would embroi- 
der an episode and sometimes even invent one, 
as in his account of dancing around [Dublin’s] 
Fitzroy Square with a policeman in the early | 
; hours of the morning.” 

a Very often the erroneous stories see print, 
properly buttressed by improper footnotes and 
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BUILD A BOEING. 





killful hands mold and 
shape the creations of 
modern-day flight. 
Case in point: Glen Richer. 
Glen was the sculptor of 
the earliest form given to a 
complex engineering idea — 
the 727. 
He’s also transferred the 
preliminary thoughts of the 


first 747, 737, and the ne 
757 and 767 into three- 
dimensional reality. 

Glen is representative of 
a tradition of hand-crafting 
airplanes for airlines all over 
the world. 





The number of parts, 
pieces, sub-assemblies and 








Therefore, it takes thou- 
sands of Boeing people to 
work with the individual 
metals, wires, plastics, elec- 
tronics, fiber and synthetics 
needed to build a jetliner like 
the 727. For this is a custom 
business. And every Boeing 
is unique for every airline. 





All of this work is a blend 
of a dozen complex technol- 
ogies — engineering, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, physics, 
cybernetics, anatomy, aero- 
dynamics and a host of com- 
puter sciences. 

And each phase is inte- 


a _ 


grated by a logistical system 
that coordinates the work of 
hundreds of thousands of 
™“&" pr people in 
; it companies 
+ all over the 

world. 

The result 
is a 95-ton 
, machine that 
j can fly near 
the speed of 
A sound. 
A727 in 

a) service 

for 20 years will fly 25 million 
miles, make 45,000 takeoffs 
and landings, and carry 
3.5 million passengers to 
destinations all over the 
world. 
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No other people machine 
can live up to such a lifetime 
performance record. No car. 
No truck. No train. No bus. 
Nothing else in the world. 
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Getting people together. 


components totals well over 
one million in a single aircraft. 

















says, * 


public has that right.” 


references. Yet, if he persists long enough, the biogra- 
pher can usually ferret out the facts about anybody. 
Dickens and James made bonfires of their letters, but 
many more remained—1 1,000 in the case of Dickens, 
12.000 in that of James. Indeed, sometimes the danger 
is not too little information, but too much. Inexplica- 
bly, Lewis Carroll kept a register of letters written and 
received, amounting to 98,721 between 1861 and 1898. 
No wonder the White Rabbit had so little time; he was 
always at his desk grinding out those damned letters. 

Until fairly recently, sex was still a sensitive sub- 
ject for biographers. Now, naturally, there are no rules. 
We have learned that Joan Crawford, Tyrone Power 
and Errol Flynn, those sex symbols of the "30s and 
“40s, swung both ways, and that E.M. Forster and Som- 
erset Maugham were homosexuals. The whole trend 
makes Barbara Tuchman, for one, uncomfortable. 
“The major change in the writing of recent years,” she 
is the belief that the public has a right to know 
about a public person’s private life. | don’t think the 
Tuchman was therefore con- 
fronted with a dilemma when she was researching her 
life of General Joseph Stilwell, who had written an un- 
mistakable, unambiguous “None of your damned busi- 
ness” on the top of his diaries. To peek or not to peek 






























lectivity. The best biographers borrow from fiction. 
They decide to examine their subject’s character and 
show the connecting threads that run through his life. 
Whole months and even years may be dismissed in a 
page or two if they fail to add significance to the pat- 
tern. “Uninterpreted truth.” said Strachey, “ 
less as buried gold.” Too many facts, paradoxically, ob- 
scure the essential truth and overload readers, causing 
a brownout somewhere between eye and cerebrum. 
Even if they are not worshiped. facts must be respect- 
ed and treated with kindness. Or, as Critic Desmond 
MacCarthy phrased it 
is on oath.” Unfortunately. artists are as rare in this 
field as in every other. Too many biographies, partic- 
ularly those written by academics. are more like col- 
© lections of facts than books to be read. Sometimes, it 
» seems, it takes as long to read a life as live one. 

When a reader steps into a novel, he is walking 
into the writer’s imagination. When he opens a bi- 
» ography, he is entering two lives: the subject and his 
’ biographer are like twins who will remain together 
until the pages turn to dust. In his newest novel, Du- 
bin’s Lives, Bernard Malamud examines this pe- 
culiar relationship. ° “How curious it is.” 
ographer hero, * 


is as use- 


“A biographer is an artist who 


says his bi- 
‘thal as you write a man’s life. how 


was Tuchman’s question. She swallowed hard and Sicschey tos Geathehen often his experiences become yours to live. This 


peeked. The experience has taught her a lesson, how- 

ever: she has destroyed her own private papers. Says Tuchman: 
“I don’t think I would wish to have my life pried into, and I don’t 
intend to leave anything behind except my professional work.” 


T 


ing about F.D.R., 


for her father. 


Yet sex is only a small part of the biographer’s problem of se- 


uchman is less Victorian than she sounds; had she been writ- 
she admits, she would have mentioned 
his mistress. The public has no right to pry into private matters, 
but the biographer does. If this causes distress, the writer should 
turn to a gentler profession. The biographer may wish to leave 
out the raw details, but to omit the earthy facts about a person is 
to leave out half the life. Virginia Woolf would seem less real to 
us, for instance, if Quentin Bell had averted his eyes, as he very 
nearly did, from her lesbian relationship with Vita Sackville- 
West. R.W.B. Lewis cleared up several mysteries surrounding 
Edith Wharton when he told of her strongly incestuous feelings 





+. 


goes on from book to book: their lives evoke mine, 
or why do I write? I write to know the next room of my fate.” 
Stanford Professor Peter Stansky. whose own biography of 
Gladstone has just appeared, describes writing a biography as 
“an act of homage. You love and are committed to this per- 
son even when he is acting like a fool.” 
be close enough to sympathize, but far enough away to see clear- 
ly, to explain but not to defend or attack. He is literature’s high- 
wire performer. A false step this way or that and he loses his 
balance—and his book. 

If he walks the wire, however, and reaches the other side, 
everyone is rewarded. Though he may not be around to enjoy 
it, the subject has been accorded that rarest of all human 
gifts: understanding. And the book buyer has more than a 
good read. He has a life to examine: someone was here before 
him, suffered and was happy, did foolish and wise things, en- 
dured. Biographies will be read as long as people remain in- 
terested in other people. 


The biographer must 


— Gerald Clarke 











Milestones 





DIED. Don Iddon, 66, Britain's sassy U.S.- 
based columnist who for 22 years inter- 
preted America’s wiles, whims and gos- 
sip in the London Daily Mail and papers 
on five continents; of a heart attack: in 
New York City. By depicting America 
as a “Rainbow Land” filled with steak- 
chomping faddists and wastrels, the 
bumptious Iddon (“Let’s face it, I'm a ter- 
rific egotist”) delighted his readers and 
confirmed their preconceived notions of 
primitive Yankee ways. 


DIED. Nicholas Ray, 67, moody, erratic film 
director: of cancer; in New York City. 
His first film, They Live by Night, won 
critical plaudits for its stark depiction of 
teen-age alienation, loneliness and sav- 
age cruelty—themes he later developed 
in the psychological western Johnny Gui- 
tar and the ‘50s cult film starring James 
Dean, Rebel Without a Cause. Ray's for- 
| tunes faded in Hollywood in the 1960s, 
not to be revived by blockbuster fiascos 
| he made abroad. 








DIED. Franz J. Polgar, 79, celebrated mes- 
merist and mind reader who claimed to 
have hypnotized more than a million peo- 
ple during his lifetime; of illness resulting 
from a brain tumor; in Miami. The Hun- 
garian-born Polgar, who held doctorates 
in economics and psychology, said he dis- 
covered his telepathic powers upon recov- 
ering from amnesia and aphasia caused 
by World War I battle wounds. A good 
showman who performed on the lecture 
circuit, he also conducted a lifelong cam- 
paign to establish hypnosis as a scientific 
discipline, especially useful as a substitute 
for anesthesia during childbirth and in 
curing the smoking habit. 


DIED. Leverett Saltonstall, 86, crusty Mas- 
sachusetts Republican who as state house 
speaker (1929-36), Governor (1939-44), 
and US. Senator (1944-67) shaped pol- 
icies in his increasingly Democratic state 
for nearly five decades; of a heart attack; 
in Dover, Mass. Born into a wealthy Brah- 
min family with 300-year-old roots in Bos- 





ton and eight Massachusetts Governors 
among its scions. the long-jawed, raw- 
boned “Salty” had a face so honest and 
distinctive it was called his best political 
asset. After serving 13 years in the state 


legislature, he won glory and the gover- | 


norship by defeating Boston’s scandal- 
tainted ex-mayor James Michael Curley 
in the elections of 1938. Saltonstall’s cau- 
tious, plodding but scrupulous adminis- 
tration did much to restore Bay State con- 
fidence in elected officials, and, after being 
twice re-elected Governor, he moved on 
to the Senate. As Senator, “Old Lev” was 
known for his reticence (“No comment, 
and that’s off the record”), ability to rec- 
oncile House and Senate differences, and 
unfailing dedication to the folks back 
home. He was ranking Republican on the 
powerful Senate Appropriations and 
Armed Services committees when he re- 
tired in 1967, to tend the cows and chick- 
ens on his Dover farm and be the “just 
plain country fellow” he always claimed 
to be. 
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Gin & Tonic 


Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey’s Gin, of course. The famous 
frosty bottle pours a gin that’s made 
for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
Collins, the smooth flavor of Gilbey’s _/ ra 


always comes through. we 


Smooth Gilbey’s Gin 
in the frosty bottle. 


The Frosty Bettie with the dia abel is an official trademark registered with the U.S. Patent & Trademark Office. Liestille 
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.S Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
7? Gihal That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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